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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news 
items in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’S Infor- 
mation Service, enclosing 25 cents for each item requested. 


Enrollments at professional nursing schools in the 
U. S. and territories declined from 46,498 in 1955 
to 45,839 in 1956, according to John H. Hayes, chair- 
man, Committee on Careers, National League for 
Nursing. This was the first year since 1952 that ad- 
missions to these schools dropped and thus failed to 
keep pace with the steady growth of the college-age 
population. Practical nursing programs, which are 
usually one-year nursing courses offered by hos- 
pitals, community agencies, and vocational schools, 
admitted about 15,500 new students in the academic 
year 1955-56, a total close to the previous year’s ad- 
missions. In only one type of basic nursing educa- 
tion program did 1956 admissions exceed those of 
1955, and this was in the college and university pro- 
gram offering a baccalaureate degree. This reflects 
a continuation of the growing interest in college and 
university education for a nursing career .. . The 
Huron Road Hospital School of Nursing at Fenn 
College will launch an experimental program in 
Sept. to bring nursing careers within easier reach 
of more veterans by accepting military personnel 
with training and experience as medical technicians 
for further education leading to the diploma in 
nursing. 

The Government of India has been granted $1,- 
500,000 by the Ford Foundation for training 200 In- 
dian engineers in the management and production 
methods of the U. S. steel industry. The training, 
to begin in Sept. for a period of one year, will be 
conducted by America’s eight largest steel com- 
panies. Co-operating technological institutes in the 
vicinity of the plants to which the trainees are as- 
signed will provide academic instruction . . . Ilegible 
handwriting will prevent about 35% of the students 
graduating from the nation’s schools this June from 
understanding each other’s writing, according to The 
Handwriting Foundation. U. S. business is particu- 
larly concerned. Frank King, executive secretary of 
the foundation, explained that “business firms lose 
tens of millions of dollars each year because of poor 
penmanship. Many losses have been traced to illegi- 
ble order forms and sales slips and carelessly record- 
ed information for company inventories.” 

Ideas for increasing effectiveness of teaching will 
be tried out in Chicago University’s Laboratory 
Schools and co-operating school systems. Work of 
the program, financed by a $300,000 grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, will in- 
clude basic research, teacher training, and adminis- 
trative reorganization . .. To broaden each student’s 
experience with all the important fields of man’s 
knowledge, Wheaton College has revised its dis- 
tribution requirement, effective this Sept. Under 
the new plan, every student must take a year of 
English composition and a year of a foreign langu- 
age and receive instruction in health and physical 
education. The student also must choose six one- 
year courses from each of the following fields: sci- 
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F on THE FIRST TIME in its history, SCHOOL AND Society will change its 
summer publishing schedule to make way—on a permanent basis— 
for occasionally larger biweekly issues during the regular academic 
year, September through June, when the nation’s schools and colleges 
are in full session and the demand for professional reading matter 
is at a peak. The trustees of the Society for the Advancement of 
Education have voted to suspend the July and August issues every 
year; thus, the June 22nd number is the last to be released until 
resumption of the biweekly schedule with the Sept. 14, 1957, issue. 


The special issue in honor of I. L. Kandel, international scholar 
and educator (Jan. 21, 1956), launched the Society’s plan to increase 
the services of the journal, whenever financially possible, through 
additional pages. By the end of 1956, the Society had published a 
total of seven larger issues. Four enlarged issues already have appeared 
during 1957, including the current one for June 22 which is double 
the size of a general issue and even exceeds, in contents, every large 
special issue published so far. 


The Society also will change its policy of issuing semiannual 
volumes and indexes. Effective with Volume 85, SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
will complete one large volume annually, January through Decem- 
ber, instead of two small volumes every six months as in the past. 
A cumulative index, providing a comprehensive listing (with 
cross-references) of all subjects and authors presented in SCHOOL AND 
SocieTy in a single calendar year, will appear in the last issue of 
every December. 


Readers have expressed a preference for these changes. In the 
readership survey of last fall, 84% of the questionnaires returned 
were in favor of occasionally larger regular and/or special issues 
during the school year replacing the July and August issues; 60% 
approved of volume numbers running on a calendar-year basis; and 
88% stated that the index would be equally useful if published 
annually. 


Other findings of the survey revealed SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’s use- 
fulness to readers: 77% of the educators who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire indicated that they retained all copies of the journal as 
permanent reference; 66% used or referred to the journal in the 
classroom; 68% had need for the index; 70% found the book adver- 
tisements helpful when they wished to purchase reading matter; 
79% valued the biweekly appearancé of the journal; 64% preferred 
more special issues than usually scheduled; and 83% have been find- 
ing current issues more informative. 


In addition to the recommendations noted in the survey, the 
editors will continue to consider further suggestions from readers 
when planning future issues. The Society’s primary objective is to 
provide the kind of service most beneficial to the most readers. 


STANLEY LEHRER 
Society for the Advancement of Education 
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tion in 1862 to the present. It shows how they have widened the curriculum, given equality of 
academic status to new fields of study, and brought about the democratization of educational 
opportunity that distinguishes American higher education from its classical European antecedents. 
“All of those associated with or interested in our land-grant colleges and universities can read 
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life. Published in conjunction with the NEA’s nationwide Centennial Celebration, this extra- 
ordinary story of growth and diversification interweaves American educational history with the 
parallel rise of organized teacher activities. At a time when the significance and scale of 
public education are burgeoning into new dimensions, this book will be a landmark for a rising 
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Augmenting Our Scientific and 


Engineering Manpower Resources | 


By JAMES R. 


President, Massachusetts 


Tx PRESENT DEARTH Of scientists and engineers 
in the face of a greatly increased demand is not 
simply a shortage of men, but basically a short- 
age of intellectual talent adequately educated 
and in the right place; it is more a shortage of 
specific talents and skills adaptable to specific 
areas than a general shortage of numbers. The 
shortage of high talent is aggravated by the fact 
that too many young people of exceptional intel- 
lectual ability drop out of our educational system 
before they have achieved an education which 
fully exploits their abilities. 

The loss between high-school and college 
graduation has been repeatedly reported. Of the 
ablest 50% of high-school graduates, only about 
a third receive college degrees. Of the best two 
per cent of our high-school graduates, only 
about two-thirds now graduate from college. 
These facts show that too many of our ablest 
youth fail to get the kind of education their 
abilities deserve, and that, without dropping 
standards, we can achieve only a limited in- 
crease in our college population by stepping up 
the percentage of high-school graduates who go 
to college. Both conclusions stress the import- 
ance of motivating and using more of our ex- 
ceptional talent and directing our attention to 
its conservation and cultivation. 

One reason we are in trouble now is that some 
secondary teachers and administrators have 
placed a low value on science and shown an 
inadequate understanding of its intellectual re- 
quirements and its importance to our society. 
As we seek to give science its proper place and 
emphasis in the secondary school, we should 
not overshoot and place a low value on other 
fields and thus bring about their neglect. 


Let us examine the qualitative aspects of the 
current excess of demand over supply, using as 


‘Based on the annual Sigma Xi address, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Atlanta, 
Ga., Dec. 27, 1955. 
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an example the increasingly selective demand 
for engineers. Employers are not looking merely 
for “bodies” with degrees, but for a sound ed- 
ucation in fundamentals, for analytical power, 
for a grasp of the new and advanced fields of 
technology. They are looking more and more 
for men and women with graduate degrees. 

In this: new pattern of demand lies the pat- 
tern for a modernized engineering education. 
Similarly, in the basic sciences our most press- 
ing needs are for scientists who have the im- 
agination and trained creative power to make 
the discoveries and generate the new concepts 
which advance science—who have the trained 
talent, the motivation, and the conceptualizing 
power to make basic research really basic. 

The secondary schools must first shore up 
the sagging emphasis on science and begin fill- 
ing in the decimated ranks of science teachers— 
not with culls from other fields, but with teach- 
ers possessing a grasp of science and the percep- 
tion to identify and stimulate youngsters with 
the bent and capacity for science. It is important 
for the secondary-school vocational counsellors 
to understand the scientific manpower needs of 
the country and not to harbor misapprehensions 
about scientific and engineering careers, particu- 
larly because so many of them had no opportun- 
ity to gain any insight into science. We must 
identify scientific talent as early as the seventh 
grade. There is the need for more rigor, more 
emphasis on excellence in the secondary school. 
Much of the flight from science in the secondary 
school has resulted from the fear of science as a 
difficult subject of study. In the pejorative argot 
of the high-school youngster, only a “brain goes 
for science” and sometimes a brain is considered 
a “queer.” With such attitudes in the ascend- 
ancy, science is avoided in favor of subjects 
which are less demanding, more descriptive, 
more easily passed, more easily taught. 

Blame for this aversion to rigorous thinking 
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rests even more with parents. There has been 
avoidance, if not evasion, of the intellectual 
tax which must be paid if our intellectual bud- 
get is to be balanced. Any strategy for strength- 
ening manpower resources must give attention 
to this fatty degeneration in our education. At 
a time when we are forced to match wits on 
every front with an alert enemy of growing 
prowess, America’s survival requires that the 
American people attach a higher value to the 
hard labor of rigorous thought. 


The high-school program should be flexible 
so that an early election of program does not 
commit a boy or girl irrevocably to some pre- 
maturely selected career or educational pro- 
gram. Too often gifted young people elect a 
program which makes it difficult for them to 
go to college, if later their sights are raised or 
their circumstances change. We must avoid 
creating dead-end kids who become caught in 
educational cul-de-sacs when they have the abil- 
ity to travel farther up the avenue of education. 


Public schools have much more to do than 
to prepare young people for college: they should 
meet the needs of children of different abilities, 
backgrounds, and aspirations. But a better un- 
derstanding of the importance of priorities and 
discriminating choices can temper our prodi- 
gality of aims by sobering considerations of 
quality, and intellectual needs, and 
achievable goals. The highest priorities should 
be given now to better provisions for the intel- 
lectually gifted, to the more rigorous teaching 
of intellectual skills, and to higher standards 
of excellence for both teachers and pupils. 


social 


Success in promoting these broader objectives 
will improve the motivation and teaching of 
future scientists. I am very skeptical of such 
expedients as accelerated programs for those in- 
terested in science or any efforts to make a sharp 
vocational distinction between those interested 
in science and those who are not. It does seem 
desirable to provide programs in which the in- 
tellectually gifted youngsters, regardless of their 
ultimate specialization, can go farther and deep- 
er. Experimental programs are showing that such 
programs can make it practical to give advanced 
standing in college and, thus, to cover more 
ground during the college period. 

At the college level there are many improve- 
ments available for strengthening our scientific 
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and engineering education. The liberal arts 
colleges, of course, are the principal sources of 
candidates for our graduate schools of science. 
The Wesleyan study and others have shown the 
remarkable success of some small liberal arts 
colleges in preparing men and women to be- 
come distinguished specialists in science. This 
stresses the importance of still further strength- 
ening the teaching of science in this type of 
institution and, thus, attracting more college 
students to major in science and proceed on to 
graduate school. Increasing the number of 
science majors in the liberal arts college is one 
of the quickest ways to increase the number of 
scientists. 

As the presidents of liberal arts colleges well 
know, there is also a shortage of college teachers 
of science, both in terms of numbers and quality. 
As we alert the nation to the need for more 
teachers of science in the secondary schools, we 
should stress the equally serious needs of our 
colleges, particularly those institutions where 
little research is done, as industry and other 
agencies have drawn the promising young ma- 
terial away by providing opportunities to do re- 
search and development and by higher com- 


pensation. I advocate more grants and fellow- 
ships to enable professors of science in liberal 
arts college to have time off from teaching to 
do research or to have first-hand contacts with 
creative work in science in our universities or 


in industrial or government laboratories. 

Moreover, professional schools of science and 
engineering have suffered in competition for 
top-flight men. Against higher wages and other 
attractions offered by industry and other non- 
educational organizations, engineering schools 
are now more vulnerable and more in danger of 
serious deterioration than other educational in- 
stitutions using scientists, chiefly because their 
young and imaginative graduates and teachers 
—especially those in the advancing, growing 
fields of technology—are more. in demand for 
non-educational employment than any other 
group in our educational institutions. 

The success of engineering education in at- 
tracting and holding more first-rate teachers 
will depend upon accelerating the development 
of more and stronger graduate programs. The 
graduate school and the research associated with 
it can provide engineer-teachers with the op- 


portunities for professional activities and 
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growth as engineers which they now find chiefly 
in practice outside of educational institutions. 
In those engineering institutions where strong 
graduate schools exist and where there is a 
fruitful alliance with basic science, an environ- 
ment satisfying to first-rate engineers has been 
better achieved. 

We also need more engineers with more ad- 
vanced training to meet the increasingly com- 
plex technological needs of our society. The en- 
gineering profession or our society no longer 
can be adequately served by a professional en- 
gineering education that is predominantly un- 
dergraduate. While this undergraduate educa- 
tion has great strength and a vital role in our 
total national educational task by providing a 
form of general education built around pro- 
fessional objectives, it must be extended by more 
advanced training both in educational institu- 
tions and in industry. We also must attract into 


the undergraduate schools more of the students 
who have intellectual qualifications for graduate 


work. While qualified recipients of the bach- 
elor’s degree in engineering frequently go on for 
graduate study in other fields such as the physi- 
cal sciences and management, the amount of 
advanced study in engineering still seems small 
compared to the advanced study required by the 
professions of law and medicine. 

Many engineering educators are also advocat- 
ing 
courses, and, after a long period of status quo- 


changes in undergraduate engineering 
itis, engineering education seems to show signs 
of the bold experimentation and innovation 
that marked it in its early days in the U. S. when 
it was struggling to throw off the unsympathetic 
sanctions of classical education. There is a 
spreading conviction that the engineering cur- 
riculum must include a larger content of basic 
science, less of its traditional compartmental- 
ization and more emphasis on such fundamental 
functional aspects of engineering as materials, 
thermodynamics, fluid flow, and energy conver- 
sion. These concepts lead inevitably to a more 
fundamental curriculum for all fields of engin- 
eering, with specialization deferred to the last 
two years of the undergraduate program and 
even reduced in these two years in favor of 
pushing real specialization into the graduate 
years or into the in-service training programs 
given by industry itself. 


In brief, we need more variety, differentia- 
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tion, and innovation in our system: more grad- 
uate study in engineering but also more techni- 
cal institutes and junior colleges; more stress on 
science in the liberal arts colleges but also the 
kind of undergraduate program represented by 
our engineering schools, where a sound general 
education is achieved in the environment of a 
professional school. 

In undergraduate education of all kinds we 
need a differentiated system with institutions 
specializing in accord not so much with subject 
matter but with the standards of intellectual 
performance expected of their students. Whether 
undergraduate education is obtained in a liberal 
arts college or in an engineering school, it 
should be fundamental and never narrow. All 
these goals and concepts are important in at- 
tracting enough top talent into science and 
engineering and in achieving the quality of pro- 
fessional achievement these great professions 
must have. 

I venture to express two hopes. I hope we keep 
in mind the possibility that a drop in business 
activity or in the volume of defense development 
or production could reduce the demand for run- 
of-the-mill engineers and scientists. Jobs tempo- 
rarily might be hard to come by. Such adjust- 
ments, however, would not reduce, except tempo- 
rarily, the demand for superior men; excellence 
will never be in oversupply for very long. 
Second, I hope we do not set as our goal an 
academic numbers race with the Russians. The 
Russian the 
ours the individual. They are highly specialized 


educational system serves state, 
in their scientific and engineering education, 
while we aim toward more fundamental gener- 
alized education, especially at the undergraduate 
level. Our objectives and our trends are more 
likely to serve our nation well and to give us 
the scientific and technological strength which 
will be indigenous and, therefore, in accord with 
our special qualities and ideals. Our goal should 
be to meet our own indigenous needs superbly 
well and not to engage in a numbers race. 
Let us consider now those attitudes and values 
current in America which complicate our efforts 
to increase our ranks of scientists and engineers 
—for instance, the surprising amout of fear of 
science and of a misreading of what science 
really is. Some of this adverse reaction arises 
from anti-intellectualism, from the disdain and 
distrust toward the learned man and the realm 
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of reason which deface the surface of our mid- 
century period like the tropical fungus which 
blemishes the polished surface of optical glass. 
Some of the aversion has grown out of the part 
which science has been called upon to play in 
the development of weapons. 

Antagonism towards science and engineering 
also has been engendered by a feeling that they 
are wholly materialistic and anti-humanistic. 
Even in this age of science we have residual 
legacies from the conflicts which swirled about 
great innovators like Roger Bacon, Galileo, and 
Darwin, and other discoverers. In fact, there is 
some evidence that we are in a period of fresh 
reaction against science. 

The common attitude toward science is de- 
scribed bluntly in academic circles by well-worn 
observations, ¢.g., the scientist knows nothing 
of the liberal arts and regrets it, while the 
humanist knows nothing of science and is proud 
of it. 

This drawing away from science is related to an 
attitude of antagonism and fear with respect to 
scientists. The old cliché about the expert is 
applied to the scientist. The scientist, it is re- 
peatedly said, should be on tap but not on top. 
Thus, he is considered to be merely one of the 
hired men who has no business doing anything 
but what he is told to do in the field of his 
specialty. I have heard no statement that the 
lawyer or banker or economist or production 
specialist should be on tap but not on top. I 
do not imply that the scientist has any right or 
unique qualifications to be on top. I am disturbed 
by the attitude that, because a man is a scientist, 
he is disqualified for public or private adminis- 
trative responsibility even though he may have 
the qualifications. This attitude reflects some- 
thing wrong in the relationship of the scientist to 
society’s current estimate of the scientist. 

I think that the scientist and engineer are 
themselves partly to blame for the manner their 
function in public affairs has been derogated. 
They have tended too much to professional 
parochialism. They have been preoccupied with 
their own trade secrets and too little concerned 
to communicate these secrets, except to each 
other, so that the public misunderstandings 
about science and technology can be diminished 
by facts and not aggravated by mystery. 


But the humanist also has a responsibility for 
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this hurtful condition. There is still too much 
of the separatist spirit among the lower reaches 
of the humanists, too much facile criticism of 
science as materialistic, too much envy of the 
scientist for his intellectual achievements, too 
much protesting that only in the liberal arts 
can the true gospel of man be found. There 
has been a tendency to make the scientist the 
scapegoat for the ills of the modern world. 

Our colleges and universities must share a 
heavy responsibility for this separatism, for they 
have acquiesced too easily in protective tariffs 
for intellectual vested interests. Is it not true 
that a spirit of snobbery on the part of both 
scientists and humanists, each derogating the 
other, is one of the most virulent forms of anti- 
humanism? It is the great humanistic respons- 
ibility of our colleges and universities to stress 
the kinship, indeed the unity, of all knowledge 
and to ease the vested interests and snobberies 
which sometimes appear among learned men. 
Objectivity, for example, is not the exclusive 
monopoly of science nor humanism the tight 
monopoly of the liberal arts. In these parlous 
times we need to remind ourselves of this and 
to seek to develop more sensitive couplings, inter- 
connecting the sciences, the social sciences, and 
the humanities. We need to remember how 
the great humanists of earlier ages helped to 
create an intellectual and spiritual environment 
and attitude benign to the development of 
modern science, and how the great scientists 
have broken shackles of ignorance and super- 
stition, given new leads in the social sciences, 
and profoundly influenced and enriched the 
philosophy and the understanding of men and 
thereby given a new depth and reach to human- 
ism. When I hear our schools of science con- 
demned as citadels of materialism and our lib- 
eral arts schools held up in contrast as the sole 
custodians of the liberal spirit, or when I hear 
that our schools of science have the only sound 
approach to education, I cannot but feel that 
the true spirit of liberalism and science is for- 
gotten and the symbiotic relationship between 
the great fields of learning ignored. 

The liberal arts of our time cannot be liberal 
if they reject or disdain science and technology. 
Thus, science and technology cannot fulfill 
their responsibilities if our scientists and engin- 
eers lack the humanistic quality which has been 
ascribed to the Athenians—the art of making 
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gentle the life of mankind. In our schools of 
science and engineering we must seek to cul- 
tivate this quality. 

If American science is to continue to prosper, 
if it is to attract its proper complement of crea- 
tive and gifted minds, we must combat the no- 
tions that science and engineering are incom- 
patible with the great humanistic disciplines and 
that they are narrowly materialistic and destruc- 
tive of human values. Scientists must make this 
true character of science better understood, not 
by an arrogant advocacy of science and tech- 
nology as the only objective means to increase 
our understanding and well-being, but by the 


balanced and tolerant presentation of science as 
one of the powerful means by which man can 
increase his knowledge and understanding and 
still remain humble and ennobled before the 
wonder and the majesty of what he does not 
understand. When thus perceived and practiced, 
and when not misused for ignoble ends, science 
and engineering are a major means for “making 
gentle the life of mankind.” If science can ap- 
pear in its true colors and thus be recognized, we 
will have accomplished the major requirement 
for attracting enough first-rate into 
science and for maintaining a vigorous and ad- 


minds 


vancing technology. 


Grass-roots-ism and the Public School 


By VAN CLEVE MORRIS 


School of Education, Rutgers University 


1. HAS BEEN a puzzle to both educational and 
political historians why the founding fathers 
failed to include in the Constitution any men- 
tion of education. Not only had the colonial 
mind already become conditioned to the great 
social value of learning, but Jefferson’s predilec- 
tion for a Platonic educational program to 
educate the “natural elite,” as he put it, was 
widely shared. Knowing this, one might reason- 
ably think that the framers of the Constitution 
would have considered the continual replenish- 
ing of the leader class, generation by generation, 
a matter of at least partial Federal concern. The 
failure to place education within the interests of 
the Federal government is now hailed as a 
stroke of political genius, supposedly because 
one of the greatest contributions of the Ameri- 
can experiment has been the evolution of a 
system of public education controlled at the 
local level and, hence, always close to the people. 

I venture the heresy that this is wrong. Sub- 
sequent history reveals that the role of education 
is strategic in the maintenance of a free society, 
and that an early recognition of this in high 
places would have had enormous influence in 
providing the kind of democratic mentality a 
free society needs to develop in its citizens and 
which, by implication, I believe we have failed 
to foster in our people. 

It is futile to hold the founding fathers re- 
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sponsible for this failure of foresight. In all 
likelihood, they did not give the matter much 
thought at all, under the impression that educa- 
tion, by definition, was a private, religious, or 
philanthropic function. But what they failed to 
give attention to, justifiably or not, we must, 
and it is conceivable that social conditions have 
changed to such a degree that we shall be obliged 
to correct a situation which their early decisions 
have allowed to develop. 

We always have wanted in America the devel- 
opment of a system of education capable of pro- 
ducing free men with free minds. In our enthus- 
iastic rebellion against centralized authority, so 
characteristic of education in Europe, we have 
taken the view that the more decentralized we 
can make education in America, the more cap- 
able it will be to turn out free minds. This is an 
educational corollary of the traditional Amer- 
ican political notion that “That government 
governs best which governs least.” If the forming 
of young minds can be permanently disentangled 
from centralized governmental authority, then 
these minds will grow into independent minds, 
free of dogma, superstition, and the predisposi- 
tions and outlooks on social affairs so character- 
istic of centralized governmental structures. 

There is much sense in this view. We can 
properly be cautious of the kinds of imposition 
that authoritarian political systems place upon 
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the young mind. We want no Hitler, Franco, 
Perén, or Bulganin dictating the kinds of things 
we teach our youngsters. 

But, in leaning over so far backward to pre- 
vent this kind of political domination of educa- 
tion, we inadvertently have become entangled in 
another kind of domination from which we will 
have difficulty escaping. In brief, we have backed 
away from the trap of centralism so far that we 
have fallen into the trap of localism. This is a 
new kind of political domination which seriously 
threatens the freedom of our schools and against 
which we are incapable at the moment of wag- 
ing any kind of campaign. Our paralysis in meet- 
ing this challenge is the outgrowth of the con- 
temporary tendency in American thought to 
over-romanticize local educational control al- 
most to the point of making it a religion. Even 
if a community thinks poorly of its educational 
system, it never fails to remind itself that its 
schools are its own and external advice is 
not needed to correct whatever is wrong with 
them. But what is so outrageously ironic is that 
educators themselves have been seduced by this 
evangelism, and many of the most eloquent 
statements on local educational autonomy come 
from the educators, who ought to be the first to 
see the threat it poses for the school in America. 

The political domination of localism, this new 
disease in American education, is manifest in the 
monthly dismissal of teachers for speaking their 
minds on the issues of the clay; in the annual 
failures to renew contracts of teachers who want 
their pupils to examine American life critically 
and with open minds; in the case of Paul Richer, 
who, last winter, was asked to resign because he 
provided his students with an opportunity to 
look into some sensitive areas of human values— 
politics, religion, Communism—in his Towa 
school. 

But where it is most clearly manifest is in what 
cannot be seen—in that quiet intimidation of 
teachers day by day which inhibits their freedom 
to think freely and intelligently with their 
students on the large issues before us. It is at this 
level that localism is most pernicious. If 
teachers go on year after year teaching safely 
and securely in the standard subjects, if the ad- 
ministrators are approving and the boards of 
education satisfied, the impression is gained 
that everything is all right, that youngsters are 
receiving a steady and solid education. But what 
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many of them are getting is merely the rehearsal] 
of standard answers to standard questions, with 
precious little opportunity to exercise and de. 


velop the spirit of criticism and reflection which 
a free’ society so desperately needs in its people. 

From the attacks on education today, many 
laymen have drawn the conclusion that a condi- 
tion of vibrant freedom does exist in the school 
—in fact, a little too much so. We hear period- 
ically, for instance, of the liberal waywardness 
of our teachers, particularly on political matters, 
and of the strange affinity that the teaching pro- 
fession has for radical, even subversive, ideas. 
But such behavior is extremely rare in the 
teaching profession. As a group, public-school 
teachers in America must honestly be character- 
ized as retiring, timid, sometimes even fright- 
ened, when it comes to controversial social ques- 
tions. They do not symbolize, generally speaking, 
the kind of intellectual intrepidity we usually 
associate with intelligent and educated people. 

It is perhaps beside the point, but nevertheless 
germane, to venture the guess that this insipid 
timidity of the teaching profession may account 
for the failure of more young people to choose 
teaching as a career. To enter teaching means to 
surrender a portion of your freedom and to 
become a quiet, proper, and orthodox agent of 
the status quo. The popular stereotype of the 
teacher is tragically and, I think, viciously ex- 
emplified by our television representatives—the 
symbol of dimwits, Mr. Peepers, and the symbol 
of hair-on-the-brain, Miss Brooks. Young people 
do not find magnetism in this kind of behavior. 

This condition exists because of our historical 
love affair with what might be called “grass- 
roots-ism” in American education. It exists be- 
cause the source of authority for the tenure of a 
teacher, the source of educational policy, and 
the source of the guides to professional conduct 
are local. As such, these sources are parochial 
and limited, incapable of granting that measure 
of freedom which the development of the demo- 
cratic spirit in young people necessarily requires. 

The typical American school teacher works 
and lives in almost daily contact with the in- 
dividuals who control his tenure, his salary, 
his school’s curriculum, and even his classroom 
methods. It is no surprise that he feels as hem- 
med in as he does, what with housewives, busi- 
ness executives, storekeepers, clergymen, and 
men-of-distinction-about-town constantly look- 
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ing over his shoulder and checking on his be. 
havior. There is no profession in America whose 
day-to-day conduct is so constantly and meticu- 
lously supervised by the public eye. 

When everybody gets into the business of 
supervising and inspecting, ideas die. The fresh 
and invigorating spirit of inquiry is smothered 
by the overlay of conformity and acceptance. 
And public education, as the instrument of a 
free society, is drained of its principal strength, 
1.€., the capacity to provide youngsters with the 
experience of critical thinking by which they 
mature and grow. The school, in these circum- 
stances, ceases being the arena for learning how 
to think and becomes merely the conveyor belt 
for the transmission of bits of information to the 
next generation. 

Full recovery from this social malaise will re- 
quire more than nostrums. It probably will re- 
quire, if we ever attain it, a revolutionary change 
in America’s conception of education. Certainly, 
it will require a gradual weakening of local 
autonomy over the school and a gradual emer- 
gence of control mechanisms that are not so 


socially and politically proximate to the educa- 
tional worker. We should never wish to remove 
the teacher altogether from social control, for 
the school is, after all, a social institution serving 
the needs of the community. But we should hope 
in the years to come to erect new agencies of 
control which would oversee the work of the 
educational profession at a little greater distance 
than is now the case. Perhaps some such pattern 
as now exists in public higher education might 
serve as a starting point for discussion. 

But whatever means is employed, it seems 
clear that the public school at mid-20th century 
is not the place where the free, inquisitive, 
critical mind is being developed. If the school 
in America is to serve us well, it must be given 
the latitude and 
thoughtful examination of public issues, and if 
the revolution here suggested could somehow 
be managed in the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury, the free mind might genuinely emerge 
as the special gift of the public school to the 


necessary for the continuous 


growing and deepening spirit of a democratic 
faith. 


Reconstruction in Physical Education 


By MORTON LEVITT 


College of Medicine, Wayne State University 
Detroit, Mich. 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS in the national sporting 
scene have focused attention upon physical edu- 
cation, specifically that aspect of it known as 
the team games area, and many concerned with 
our national health and morals have been pond- 
ering the value of physical education activities 
on all levels. ‘These critics, in general, are the 
professional intellectuals who conceive of any 
form of exercise other than that of carrying 
books as either degrading or, at best, just plain 
foolish; citizens, including 
boards of education, who regard anything other 
than the three R’s plus the classics as needless 
frills; teachers of other subjects who decry the 
lack of professional standards in physical edu- 
cation and who bolster their own insecurity by 


economy-minded 


scapegoating those they consider somewhat lower 
on the teaching scale than themselves; and 
teachers of physical education who, through 
circumstance or lack of conviction, either apol- 
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ogize for their choice of profession or become 
aggressive about it. 

The disclosures that athletic directors of major 
universities participated in the altering of tran- 
scripts, while athletes were getting paid for work 
never done, merely served as fuses which ignited 
the flame and brought antagonism and opposi- 
tion to a fever pitch. College faculties, long 
resentful of the cancer of national hysteria which 
decrees that football coaches be paid as well 
as, if not more than, top administrators, leaped 
into the fray alongside such strange bed-part- 
ners as conference commissioners, district at- 
torneys, Federal judges, newspapermen, the FBI, 
gamblers, and New York resort keepers. All 
these, during the past few years, have been in 
the eyes of the public, in one role or the other, 
with reference to intercollegiate athletics. 

The net result of this situation of considerable 
smoke with not inconsiderable fire has been that 
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physical educators find themselves more than 
ever on the defensive. One can offer no brief 
for the evils of intercollegiate athletics. The 
argument that a university has committed itself 
to a major building program based upon athletic 
receipts bears no more resemblance to reality 
than the plaint that a banker, guilty of un- 
ethical practices, must be allowed to continue 
his dishonesty because of the high mortgage on 
his home. The additional premise that varsity 
sports are the cornerstone of our national 
character, and an “American way of life” is in 
danger of being undermined if football players 
are treated like other students, is not worthy 
of the dignity of a serious answer. And those 
who speak feelingly of the value of the training 
received “on the fields of strife” had best be 
referred to Thorndike, circa 1901, regarding 
transfer of training. Further, the current notor- 
iety is in no sense representative of a radical 
departure or new trend. Professional athletes, 
who have long provided behavioral paradigms 
for young men, have had more than their share 
of disrepute. 

The real danger is that all may be smeared 
by the same brush; specifically, that all in phys- 
ical education may be condemned on the basis 
of the discovered sins of a few of their con- 
temporaries. A most important corollary of this 
danger is that physical educators may become 
even more defensive in their attitude to the 
profession with results that will be discussed 
shortly. Thus, major concern is not with the 
problems of intercollegiate athletics but, rather, 
with its influence upon more important aspects 
of a total health program. 

A review of the history of physical education 
in this country brings to light its rapid growth 
at about the turn of the 20th century. John 
Dewey's classic “My Pedagogical Creed” (1897) 
gave impetus to the movement for a widely di- 
versified curriculum. With other of the so-called 
frills, the field has been almost constantly under 
attack from one side or another ever since. 
Swedish gymnastics and marching were re- 
placed by the local variety of arm-swinging which 
soon gave way to competitive sports. As one of 
the aftermaths of a soul-searching known as the 
Carnegie Report (1929), occasioned by a situa- 
tion not unlike the present furore, the games 
program was temporarily threatened by a test- 
ing and measuring regimen. These supposedly 
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antipathetic forces proved finally to be close 
friends, 7.¢e., one served as an apologist and pub- 
licist for the other. It was possible to prove that 
games improved physical efficiency as measured 
by tests and that this same physical efficiency im- 
proved game performance. At least this is how it 
appeared on the surface. At the height of this 
movement, no self-respecting physical educator 
could be caught outdoors without a stop watch, 
a tape measure, and a performance graph. Walt 
Whitman’s “teacher of athletes” had come of 
intellectual age, indeed, and all was measured, 
cited, isolated, and classified. Learned discus- 
sions of the value of the Burpee test upon the 
growth of the trapezius muscle were the rule 
and not the exception, and would-be gym teachers 
picked at cadavers alongside of embryo medics. 
Physical education had become truly a science. 
The new scientists posited hypotheses, collected 
and quantified data, and made logical generali- 
zations. Certainly no one could quarrel with this 
approach; fellow teachers were pleasantly respect- 
ful while administrators listened eagerly to the 
counsels of the health experts. No one could 
complain — no one, that is, but the experimental 
groups, formerly known colloquially as the 
“kids.” Lost in a maze between obstacle courses 
and Schneider efficiency tests, the children could 
be distantly heard complaining that gym might 
be a new science but it wasn’t any fun. 
Fortunately for all concerned, the war pro- 
vided a hiatus, and when it was all over, the Army 
Air Force’s official concern with physical fitness 
ratings had not produced a species of man any 
more superior to that produced by the Naval 
Air Force’s official concern with the effects of 
a team games program. In addition, educators 
who had been in a branch of service were a sta- 
tistic themselves for so long that a natural re- 
pugnance associated with the whole area came 
into being. But the wartime emphasis upon 
psychiatry led to the wide growth of and interest 
in its preventive field of mental hygiene, and 
some physical educators, still suffering from what 
could loosely be called a professional inferiority 
complex, were fast to see the advantages in a 
marriage with this new field. How productive 
of offspring this union has been can best be 
illustrated by the titles of two recent texts in 
the field of health education: “Guidance of 
Children through Physical Education” and 
“Group Process in Physical Education.” The 
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latter book includes chapters on “Group 
Therapy” and “Psychotherapy and Develop. 
Physical Education,” whatever that 
means. Both books have sociograms, sociodramas 
and psychodramas in profusion. In essence, we 
find an approach suggesting to teachers that, 
since psychopathology can be so easily located 
in a gymnasium, most of their energies should 
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be in this direction. 

There is no doubt that the psychology of 
child growth and development can contribute a 
great deal to the understanding of all teachers, 
but one wonders whether the health education 
plant is the only place where the doctrine oper- 
ates effectively. The scientists are back, the 
white coats are on once again, the trapezius has 
given way to the libido, and children wonder 
why the teacher looks at them so strangely. To 
borrow a term, one speculates on whether the 
whole field has not become a wee bit “schizo- 
phrenic” as a result of the abortive effort to look 
both ways at once and to become that which it 
is not. 

We must also clearly delineate the positive con- 
tributions which physical education can make 
to the educative process. First and foremost, the 
program should have as its primary, although 
not sole, objective the furnishing of opportun- 
ities for large groups of people, children and 
adults alike, to have fun. This is so elementary 
that one is surprised educators could have lost 
sight of it. One could say categorically that any 
physical education program which ignores this 
fact is doomed to failure. Thus, self-testing ac- 
tivities on a chinning bar for someone who cares 
not a whit for chinning can have no meaning for 
the participant. In “The Future of an Illusion,” 
Sigmund Freud draws an analogy between the 
curiosity of children and adults when he says, 
“Think of the distressing contrast between the 
radiant intelligence of the healthy child and the 
feeble intelligence of the average adult.” One 
need only observe the spontaneous enthusiasm for 
health education activities in young children and 
then measure the resistance which a compulsory 
year or two of the program engenders in high- 
school and college students. What has happened? 
Where has the interest gone? And who is to 
blame? The fact that 15,000 students appear at 


major university stadiums on fall Saturday after- 
noons for their weekly exercise while less than 
one-fifth that number ever make the acquaint- 
ance of intramural buildings shows how badly 
we have failed. The attempts to become “pro- 
fessional” through tests and measurements and 
through personality analysis have reaped a har- 
vest of locusts. Here is a meeting-ground for the 
critics of the varsity program and opponents of 
the whole physical education system. 

This attitude in no way rules out the value 
of testing or the undeniably important influences 
of mental hygiene; it refuses, however, to sub- 
stitute ends for means. One cannot argue against 
the fact that children should become more ef- 
ficient in the area of physical skills. That they 
should also be happy is, further, an irrefutable 
fact. Our main contention is, nevertheless, that 
these values will derive naturally from a physical 
education program which encourages spontane- 
ity, enthusiasm, and freedom. This consists prin- 
cipally of the process of supplying children with 
opportunity for happy expression with sym- 
pathetic leadership and untrammeled by con- 
fusions which exist in adult minds. The children 
are not confused; they come expecting fun and 
relaxation. It is only when we so structure the 
situation, stultifying and stifling their initial 
reactions, that we lose them. 

In sum, physical education makes an extremely 
useful contribution to school life in and of itself. 
It needs no apologists, can stand on its own 
feet, and can and should use all other educational 
techniques not to bolster its status but to expand 
and implement its understanding of the nature 
of children. Teachers who closely observe chil- 
dren choosing playmates in free play situations 
need no sociograms. Those who are alert when a 
student captain battles for leadership with his 
teammates are seeing a real, live psychodrama. 
These opportunities are spontaneous and un- 
structured, and the understandings inherent in 
the psychological approach heighten perceptivity. 
When educators lose sight of basic realities, how- 
ever, they are sounding the death knell of edu- 
cation. And when a physical educator speaks 
seriously for another objective outside of fun 
and/or relaxation, he is guilty of pettifogging. 
Down with the obstructionists; long live fun! 
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BRIDGE OF UNDERSTANDING? 


By JOHN W. DYKSTRA 


Utica (N.Y.) College of Syracuse University 


Tua THE TIE-UP between travel and under- 
standing other peoples has little basis in fact is 
a conclusion reached with regret after two sep- 
arate sojourns of over a year in Europe. One of 
the 
ment of international rapport through travel 
stems from the fact that the average traveler 
will meet only those natives of the land he is 
visiting who have an economic interest in him: 
porters at the station, taxi drivers, hotel clerks 


most formidable barriers to the establish- 


and bellboys, guides, waiters, and proprietors of 
the souvenir shops. Few of these people expect 
repeat business from the foreign traveler and 
some operate accordingly. Yet, when the returned 
traveler reflects and speaks about his experience 
with Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, et al., he 
is thinking about those few in the aforemen- 
tioned occupational categories with whom he 
has had contact. Generalizations about national 
character based upon these limited associations 
are seldom flattering. 

All too frequently, economic friction stems 
from the differences in customs concerning com- 
pensation for services rendered. Many a traveler 
lacks the tolerant anthropologist’s outlook on 
different folkways when he first discovers that he 
is expected to tip the theater usher or the seller 
of programs. The peculiarities of an economic 
situation which may make one item seem ridicu- 
lously inexpensive by American standards, and 
another outrageously dear, often convince the 
traveler that in the second case he is being ruth- 
lessly exploited. 

The typical traveler’s ignorance about prevail- 
ing prices and practices probably keeps interna- 
tional tension down as low as it is. When exploi- 
tation is reasonably discreet in form and extent, 
the victim is rarely aware of it. The cruder op- 
erators who proceed with an “all the traffic will 
bear” philosophy do most of the damage. The 
relatively sophisticated traveler realizes that it 
is considered quite Babbitt-like today to suspect 
foreigners of cheating him; but, when the evi- 
dence is incontrovertible, and thrust in his face 
in the form of a fantastically inflated dinner 
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check, he is likely to create a nasty scene. Na- 
tive diners are not favorably impressed by 
Americans on these occasions, but neither are 
they when the Yankees boost price levels by 
peacefully accepting a form of banditry. 

Many of the aforementioned difficulties in- 
volved in transacting business in a strange land, 
with unknown price levels and customs, can be 
avoided by the traveler who signs up for one of 
the popular all-expense tours. Outside of pur- 
chasing drinks, snacks, and souvenirs, there is no 
necessity for tangling with local entrepreneurs. 
But, having avoided the sort of contacts that have 
more than the usual potentialities for misunder- 
standing, the wary traveler is left with virtually 
no contacts at all. 

The pace of most organized international 
travel is such that there is simply little time left 
for cultivating understanding among peoples. 
The typical tour has so many cathedrals, muse- 
ums, palaces, and castles crowded into the trav- 
eler’s schedule that he most assuredly is going to 
have no time for people. ‘Those who arrange their 
own itinerary rarely show any greater disposi- 
tion to sacrifice a castle for a native. It is rather 
dubious whether the fleeting glimpses that the 
traveler gets of the inhabitants of a land between 
his visits to four-star Baedeker spots do much to 
clear his doubts and misconceptions about them. 

Americans rarely come home with any basis 
for speaking knowingly about “the average Eu- 
ropean,” and it is equally doubtful whether the 
American travelers provide the European with 
any insight into the American character. Giusep- 
pe or Hans or Jacques rarely catches more than a 
quick glimpse of the peripatetic American being 
shuttled here and there by a domineering guide. 
They may see the visitor, fumbling with his 
third currency in five days, ridiculously over- (or 
under-) tipping. Since the vast majority of the 
visitors will be living far above the level of most 
of the populace, it will be surprising if envy is 
not a prominent element in the natives’ reac- 
tions. 

Not the least of the obstacles to any meaning- 
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ful exchange of ideas between the visitors and 
natives is the language problem. Americans are 
noted for their linguistic inadequacies, and 
among the more accomplished Europeans there 
still seems to be a distressingly large number who 
are unable to utilize English. An American who 
has been exposed to high-school or college lan- 
guage study can sometimes add humor to a situa- 
tion, but rarely any understanding. So long as 
travelers are overwhelmingly uni-lingual, we are 
not likely to see great bridges of understanding 
built by them. The rare traveler who is willing 
today to miss a museum to chat with one of the 
local folk will probably have to go back to the 
circle of hotel clerks, souvenir-shop proprietors, 
and waiters to carry on a conversation in Eng- 
lish. 

Lastly, there is the damage done after the 
great journey is over and our summer wanderer 
has returned to his home community. Here he 
will be subjected to a barrage of invitations to 
speak on his European observations. He will be 
asked what the Swedes think about Communism, 
sritish like socialized medicine, and 
trends The 


how the 


what the artistic are in France. 


truth of the matter is that, if the returned trav- 
eler knows the answer to any of these questions, 
it is not because he learned them on his trip. 

It takes more fortitude on the part of the re- 
turnee to stress the limitations of his trip as a 
learning experience than he can usually muster. 
It is too tempting to nurture one’s role as an 
authority by providing plausible or probable 
answers. Skill is developed in elaborating single 
experiences or observations into convincing 
generalizations. Thus, those who hear the first- 
hand report of the traveler all too often receive 
an indiscriminate mixture of fact, conjecture, 
and hearsay which adds little to our understand- 
ing of other peoples. 

Candor compels the admission that no bridges 
of friendship ever have been built on these sum- 
mer jaunts. If one is aware of the potential 
sources of misunderstanding, and acts with rea- 
sonable discretion in his wanderings, the Euro- 
peans whom he encounters will probably think 
no less of Americans than they did before. That 
is all that can realistically be expected from the 
members of the invasion army that comb the by- 
ways of Europe each summer. 
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A Decade of Development at Amherst 


By CHARLES W. COLE 


President, Amherst (Mass.) College 


Tue DECADE, July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1956, has 
been a vital one in American higher education. 
It began with colleges swamped by a wave of 
veterans. It ended with educators bracing them- 
selves for a new flood of students which will 
overwhelm the colleges and universities in the 
1960’s. In the interim, Amherst College has been 
much affected by the interplay of external forces 
—international, national, and local—the Korean 
War, the draft, inflation. 

In coping with problems and in opening new 
educational paths, even at an institution as small 
as Amherst, it is impossible accurately to allocate 
responsibility for advances achieved. Successful 
results arise from the interplay of many people 
and factors—the groundwork laid by predeces- 
sors, the wisdom of the trustees, the faculty’s 
devotion to education, the enthusiasm of the 
students, the effectiveness of the administrative 
officers, the efficiency of the staff, the loyalty of 
the alumni. 

Thinking about the postwar college began 
during World War II with the establishment of 
a faculty committee on long-range policy and 
the creation of a similar group of alumni. The 
trustees felt that the end of the war would bring 
new problems and, at the same time, broad op- 
portunities to initiate necessary changes. In 
1945, the faculty committee, under Gail Ken. 
nedy, presented recommendations for funda. 
mental changes not only in the college academic 
program, but in all areas of college life. The 
majority of these recommendations were 
adopted. Among the academic innovations in- 
stituted in 1947 were three two-year sequences 
of required courses for freshmen and sophomores 
in mathematics and natural sciences, social stud- 
ies and the humanities. This “new curriculum,” 
now 10 years old, has been revised somewhat in 
its details but, after 10 years, remains substan- 
tially the same as the one orginally instituted. 
Freshmen are required to take a course in math- 
ematics and physics, another in English com- 


'Based on “Amherst College, 1946-1956: The President's 
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position and humanities, and a third in history 
(survey of European civilization). In addition, 
each student must pass a foreign language exam- 
ination. Those who do not must take elementary 
language courses until they show enough 
language proficiency to pass the test. In the 
sophomore year, students are required to elect 
either the course, “Evolution of Earth and 
Man,” which covers a number of sciences, or a 
chemistry-biology ‘sequence. In the social 
sciences, all sophomores take “Problems in 
American Civilization” and all are required to 
select two courses in the broad area of the 
humanities. 

One of the major curricular problems has been 
making the work of rite (non-honors) students 
more meaningful in the last two years. About 
half of Amherst’s seniors undertake honors work 
involving individual research and the writing 
of a thesis. Their work is surprisingly mature 
and the research of many honors students finds 
its way into the learned journals. But, for those 
who do not take honors, the last two years may 
be somewhat of an anticlimax. Though the 
college is now trying to institute seminars for 
rite students, so far no general solution has been 
fully acceptable. 


Since the “new curriculum” was adopted, 
there has been a heavy flow of young teachers in 
and out of the ranks; at the same time there has 
been remarkable stability at the upper levels. In 
the last few years, on the average, the college has 
had just under 50 full professors, about 18 associ- 
ate professors, 21 assistant professors, and about 
40 instructors. But the number of instructors on 
the staff, as well as the turnover on the instructor 
level, is swelled by Ford teaching interns and 
Carnegie-grant visiting teachers. At the same 
time, faculty salaries, although on the increase, 
have failed to recapture the real wage level of 
1940. During the decade, the average salary of 
instructors has risen 68%, that of assistant and 
associate professors 56%, and full professors 55%. 
It is the college’s objective to recapture, as a 
minimum, the real income of the prewar period. 
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The college has had considerable help in this 
effort in contributions and grants from outside 
sources, including the Ford grant of 1955 and 
the gift (from Charles E. Merrill of the class of 
1908) of 18 apartments to house young faculty 
members. 

The Amherst faculty has remained extremely 
active in the area of research and publications. 
Every science teacher is engaged in his own re- 
search and in nearly every case undergraduates 
participate in some phase of this research as part 
of the honors work. The principal areas under 
scientific investigation are the effects of radiation 
on lower organisms, studies in regeneration of 
tissues, low temperature work in physics, studies 
in chemical adsorption, research in student moti- 
vation and student behavior, and investigation 
of conditions for deposition of uranium in rocks 
of the earth. During the decade, Amherst’s fac- 
ulty has produced 46 books and many hundreds 
of papers in addition to works of fiction and 
reviews. 

One of the college’s major problems during 
the decade has been admission, and, although 
real difficulties are always present, the increased 
possibility of selection has produced a remark- 
able decline in the attrition rate. Of all who 
entered before the war, about 65% graduated. 
Today about 88% graduate and only a small 
proportion of the drop-outs results from aca- 
demic failure. At the same time, the aptitude 
scores of entering freshmen, as measured by the 
College Board examinations, have increased sub- 
stantially. The last class admitted before the war 
had average verbal aptitude scores of 504 and a 
mathematical aptitude of 519. The class which 
entered in the fall of 1956 averaged 595 and 645, 
respectively. At the same time, the preponderance 
of Amherst students has shifted in favor of pub- 
lic-school graduates. In the last four years, about 
56% of our students have come from public high 
schools and 44% from independent schools. 
Those admitted are, on the average, the best 
qualified students the college has ever had. 

With increasing tuition (the comprehensive 
fee for room, board, and tuition has gone from 
$1,017 in 1946 to $1,425 in 1955-56), the college 
has awarded larger scholarships with the average 
grant now close to $700. Ten years ago the aver- 
age was about $500. Roughly 25% of undergrad- 
uates now receive scholarships. 

There have been other significant changes in 
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the student body. Physically, today’s under- 
graduate is taller and heavier than his counter- 
part 10 years ago. He performs better in fitness 
tests. He probably turns out better work than 
any group in the past. There is an apparent in- 
crease in interest in religion on the Amherst 
campus as elsewhere. No Amherst class in the 
20th century has sent as many graduates to theo- 
logical seminary as the class of 1956 (16 out of 
240) . 

Extracurricular participation has been at a 
high level through the 10-year period. An esti- 
mated 90% of the undergraduates take part in 
either intramural or intercollegiate athletics or 
both; about half take part in intercollegiate 
sports, and, while it might seem, on the surface, 
that higher mental ability would indicate weak- 
ness on the athletic field, this has not been the 
case. On the contrary, Amherst intercollegiate 
teams have done better, on the whole, than their 
prewar counterparts. 

Among the major changes instituted after the 
war were revisions in the college’s fraternity sys- 
tem. The trustees, in 1946, as a condition for the 
reopening of the fraternities after the war, stipu- 
lated that Amherst houses must abolish all dis- 
criminatory (racial and religious) restrictions on 
their membership. They were given a period of 
time in which to comply. Since then, thre 
houses have severed their national ties and be- 
come local organizations. 


Physically and financially the college has pros- 
pered in the decade. In book value the college’s 
endowment has increased 83% and in market 
value 120%, but the endowment income has 
just about managed to keep pace with the cost 
of living index. Furthermore, the demands of 
education in the atomic age are so complex and 
expensive in terms of laboratory equipment, 
books, buildings, etc., that only through further 


major increases in endowment income and gifts 
can a sound future for the college be assured. 
Through the decade, Amherst received about 
$13,000,000 in gifts, grants, and bequests, with 
about 10% of this amount coming through the 


annual alumni fund drives. The individuals, 
alumni, and corporations who have given large 
amounts and grants have been extremely helpful 
not only for the general operation of the college, 
but also in maintaining scientific research. 


Since 1946, the college has made several addi- 
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tions to its plant—a fine arts building, an alumni 
house, and an artificial ice rink. Two dormitories 
Other 
physical changes included construction of facul- 


and a classroom building were rebuilt. 


ty apartments already mentioned and building 
of a vault to house a radioactive cobalt source. 

Amherst is closely connected with three insti- 
the The Folger 
Shakespeare Library in Washington, under the 
The 
college also resumed close relations with Do- 
shisha University in Kyoto, Japan, shortly after 
World War II. Doshisha, founded by an Am- 
herst graduate, has long had ties with Amherst. 


tutions located off campus. 


Amherst trustees, has grown substantially. 


In 1951, Charles E. Merrill gave his estate in 
Southampton, L. I., to the college for use as a 
summer center for economic conferences by bus- 


iness and government leaders and teachers from 


the United States and abroad. Willard L. Thorp, 
former assistant secretary of state for economic 
affairs and now a member of the Amherst eco- 
nomic department, is director of the center. 

As the problems of higher education in the 
1960’s become more apparent, the college is be- 
ginning to take steps to determine its role for the 
future. Studies are under way to find means of 
co-operating with the neighboring institutions, 
Smith and Mount Holyoke Colleges and the 
University of Massachusetts. Already the four 
libraries are working together in the Hampshire 
Interlibrary Center. Among the suggestions 
made by a faculty committee studying the pos- 
sibilities are the institution of joint programs of 
instruction, perhaps even at the graduate level, 
and the pooling of various teaching and admin. 
istrative resources. 


REPORTS 


Stimulating Intellectual Interests 


By GEORGE CHARLES MOHLKE, JR. 


University of Minnesota 


Bas E EFFORTS to identify and educate students 
of high ability have not been fully appropriate 
or adequate, the Office of the Dean of Students, 
University of Minnesota, organized the 1956 
Special Dean’s Retreat. 
stimulate the participating freshmen, chosen for 
high intellectual ability, to broaden their in- 


The objective was to 


tellectual horizons and evaluate their basic pur- 
pose in obtaining a university education. We 
found ourselves seeking to bridge the divided 
campus and to use one part of the extracurric- 
ulum to stimulate interest in things intellectual. 

The location of the program was the most 
significant initia] problem. The formal atmos- 
phere of a metropolitan campus and the fact 
that almost three-fifths of the students have to 
commute to the university make difficult an un- 
interrupted program on the campus. Taking as 
example the annual retreat organized by the 
Office of the Dean of Students extra- 
curricular leaders, we reserved a local all-weather 
camp as a site for the 1956 Retreat. 

The criteria for defining the group of students 
to be invited to attend the Retreat were rank in 


for 
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at least the 90th percentile (90%) of their high- 
school graduating class, an A.C.E. test score of 
at least the 90th percentile (90%), and an honor 
point ratio of at least 2.00 (B) in their initial 
fall quarter at the university. Of the 205 fresh. 
men who met the first two standards, only 86 
earned an average of 2.00 (B) or higher dur- 
ing the fall quarter of .1955. Parenthetically, a 
program designed to stimulate the 119 students 
who did not achieve an average of 2.00 might 
have been, in retrospect, more appropriate. 

The faculty participants, Ralph G. Ross of 
humanities and Norman DeWitt of classics, the 
principal architects of the program, lacked any 
guiding precedent in the organization and de- 
velopment of a program. Necessarily, their guide 
was their subjective evaluation of how they 
could couple their interests and training with 
the stated theme and objective of the Retreat. 
They considered the objective of the Retreat, 
the nature of the student group, and their role 
as principal participants in the Retreat program 
and, accordingly, developed a program based on 
the following: 
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1. The theme of the program of the Retreat: “The 
Aims of Higher Education.” 

2. The large number of students concerned with 
the basic sciences—either because they have selected 
a pre-professional curriculum, such as pre-medicine, 
or because they are students in the Institute of 
Technology—who requested that the program in- 
clude some of the method and philosophy of science. 

3. The ypecial qualifications of the faculty partici- 
pants to analyze and discuss the uses of language. 


As preparation, each student participant was 
asked to read Alfred North Whitehead’s “The 
Aims of Education.” 
The following was the program: 
1. “Education of the Individual.” 
a. “Education of the Gifted Person”: an es- 
sentially autobiographical account of the 
educational experience of one of the faculty 
participants as the basis of a commentary on 
the education of the gifted person. 
“The Expression of Individualism in Mass 
Education”: definition of the paradox of 
the American 

tion. 
2. “Science—Its Method and Philosophy”: 
ysis of the language of science and its techniques of 


system of university educa- 


an anal- 


problem solving. 

3. “Apocryphal Literature—The Story of Ruth”: 
The Story of Ruth as demonstrating the possibility 
of equally valid but conflicting interpretations of 
art or conduct and the impossibility of finality in 
matters of judgment. : 

4. “Artistic and Expository Language”: an analy- 
sis of “Ode to a Grecian Urn” and a, para- 
graph from the Declaration of Independence to 
demonstrate the various uses of language and tech- 


Keats’ 


niques of interpretation. 

The students endorsed the program enthusi- 
astically and expressed real interest in an at- 
tempt to prolong the Retreat experience. Their 
suggestions included the following: 

1. That a series of informal, seminar-like groups in- 
volving the Retreat participants be established and 
be conducted by selected faculty members. The sem- 


inars could direct themselves to the discussion of 
topics of interest to the student participants and 
participating faculty members. 

2. That a number of faculty members invite stu- 
dents into their homes, the purpose being to en- 
courage informal discussion among students and be- 
tween students and faculty in the hope that the 
needed impetus for students to engage more ex- 
tensively in searching and intelligent discussion of 
intellectual problems would be provided. 

The 1956 Retreat provides more than ade- 
quate reason for continuing and expanding such 
the 
the 


programs in future. Freshmen certainly 


should have benefit of a similar Retreat. 
Restricting the program to members of a single 
class is not to imply that able, well-prepared 
freshmen cannot understand a program designed 
for juniors or seniors. It does mean that the 
more advanced a student is toward a degree, 
the more that student is acquainted with the 
organization of the university, with the members 
of the faculty, and with organized student life. 
Advanced students are less uncertain about their 
vocational objectives and are almost always de- 
cided about their major field. This greater 
sophistication sets off older students from those 
who recently have entered the university and 
makes it somewhat easier for them to dominate 
any student group. This dominance is not neces- 
sarily based upon ability or training; rather, it 
is a distinction established by tradition and by a 
kind of prescriptive right. 

Upperclassmen also can profit from a similar 
experience on a more advanced level. Such pro- 
grams have an intrinsic worth which makes them 
important and desirable, regardless of any prag- 
matic justification for them. Like liberal learn. 
ing, the Retreat program justified itself in its 
attempt to stimulate and cultivate intellectually 
gifted men and women. 


The Honors College of Michigan 
State University 


By STANLEY J. IDZERDA' 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


Becwninc in September, 1957, Michigan State 
University will have in operation an Honors 
College. Although existing colleges in the uni- 


'The writer, in his capacity as assistant to the academic 
vice-president, is director of the Honors College program. 
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versity have honors courses, the new college gives 
formal recognition to the university’s special 
responsibility for students of superior .ability 
chal- 


and achievement. Such students will be 


lenged constantly by the most advanced work 
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for which each is ready and will be allowed 
greater flexibility in their studies. 

The new program provides that all students 
who have finished their freshman year with a 
B+ average be given the option of entering the 
Honors College. Those who finally attain this 
average in their second year may enter the col- 
lege then. Transfer students from other uni- 
versities and from junior colleges, if qualified, 
may be given the same privilege. 

Once a student has been designated an Honors 
College scholar, all requirements for his gradu- 
ation from Michigan State (other than total 
number of hours) will be waived. He will be 
assigned an advisor in the college of the student's 
major interests. The advisor and the student 
will work out a program of study then which 
seems appropriate for the individual. This pro- 
gram will be subject to approval by the Honors 
College Committee, which will have to make 
certain that both the special discipline and gen- 
eral education are represented in the student’s 


program. 
Such a course of study may include any of a 
number of possibilities: attaining of credit in 


some courses by examination, independent 
study under a faculty member, waiving of pre- 
requisites for advanced courses, permission for 
qualified undergraduates to take graduate 
courses, etc. Acceleration, in terms of time to 
complete the degree, is not an objective; ac- 
celeration of subject matter is. The faculty com- 
mittee which developed the Honors College 
plan did not contemplate less energy or time be- 
ing devoted to the field of specialization. It 
did intend that the student would be able to 
take more advanced work in his chosen field 
just as soon as he is ready for it. Also, something 
in addition to the usual general courses could 
be provided in the areas outside the student’s 
field of special interest. 

When the student completes the proper num- 
ber of hours and convinces his advisor that he 
should be awarded the baccalaureate degree, the 
advisor will take that recommendation to the 
Honors Committee of the college in which the 
student is concentrating. The diploma will note 
that the student is an Honors College graduate. 

In order that the Honors College students may 
participate in a common experience which will 
foster esprit, as well as provide for more formal 
academic integration, they will have carrell 
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areas set aside for them in the library and they 
will meet together periodically for seminars or 
colloquia. Other than this, they will live in the 
regular college dormitories, fraternity or sorority 
houses, and participate in extracurricular pro- 
grams much as the rest of the student body. 
Thus, they will not be divorced from their fel- 
lows in the other colleges of the university. Nor 
will the university faculty slacken in its efforts 
to provide a program of high quality for the 
average student and to give such assistance as is 
needed to those whose general ability is high 
enough to enable them to do satisfactory work 
but who may be slightly deficient in other areas. 


The faculty committee which developed the 
Honors College plan under the direction of the 
vice-president for academic affairs, Thomas H. 
Hamilton, commented in its final report, “It 
is assumed that the Honors College graduate 
will have mastered on graduation more subject 
matter both within and without his field of 
specialization than will other graduates. He will 
be more alive to intellectual concerns, more 
skilled in analysis, more comprehensive in judg- 
ment, and more cognizant of the responsibility 
of talent.” These are high hopes indeed, and 
they may be realized but imperfectly in the case 
of any one student. Yet, with the establishment 
of the Honors College, Michigan State Univer- 
sity will have provided at least the opportunity 
for their fulfillment. 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service are 
urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


a Sen, 
Secondary 1" College 


Elementary 





University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 
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RESEARCH 


Experiments in Teaching by 


Closed-Circuit Television 


By SHELDON C. TANNER 


Pennsylvania State University 


Eoucanionat TELEVISION by either open or 
closed circuit is a comparatively recent innova- 
tion. What began as a partial, specialized use in 
the medical school was expanded by the armed 
forces and then adapted to the public school 
and college campus. Closed-circuit television has 
two very important advantages over the open or 
commercial television apparatus: it is less ex- 
pensive, and any number of broadcasts of differ- 
ent courses may be made at the same time. For 
the past two years, under grants from the Ford 
Foundation through the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity has conducted educational experiments 
with the closed-circuit device under C. R. Car- 
penter, director of the Instructional Research 
Program. 

Business Law was offered during the two se- 
mesters of the past academic year, and it is being 
offered again during the present academic year. 
This was the introductory course usually re- 
quired for all students in colleges of business 
administration. In addition to an examination 
of the nature and sources of law and the struc- 
ture and jurisdiction of our courts, the course 
was devoted mainly to the law of contracts. Four 
separate experiments were conducted in this 
course during the past year, all of which were de- 
voted to a study of the basic utility and limita- 
tions of televised instruction as an appropriate 
and effective educational medium. Following are 
the findings as disclosed in this project. 

The main criticisms which have been leveled 
against televised instruction are the absence of 
personal contact of the television teacher and 
his students and lack of student participation. 
The first project was designed to overcome these 
obstacles in part by rotating students through 
the broadcasting room. For this purpose, 180 
students were assigned to the television class and 
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then divided into four groups, A, B, C, and D, 
of approximately 45 each. Each student was 
chosen by lot. The semester’s work was then di- 
vided into three equal periods of one month 
each. 

First Period. During the first month of the semester, 
Group A spent the entire month in the broadcasting 
room. This was a lecture hall large enough for the 
class, in addition to the televising equipment. Group 
B spent the entire period in a television room. This 
was one of a number of rooms containing several 
television receiving sets. Groups C and D alternated 
with each other and spent half the period in the 
broadcasting room and half the period in a television 
room. 

Second Period. During the second month, Groups 
A and B exchanged places, Group A spending the 
entire period in a television room and Group B in 
the broadcasting room. Groups C and D again alter- 
nated with each other and spent half the period in 
each room. 

Third Period. During the third month, all four 
groups divided the time equally between the broad- 
casting room and television rooms. This final ar- 
rangement was made so that every student would 
spend half the semester in the broadcasting room 
and half the semester in a television room. 

Two fixed cameras were used in the broad- 
casting room, one to televise the instructor and 
the other to televise blackboard illustrations. 
Graduate students were used as proctors in each 
television room for the purpose of taking roll, 
attending all examinations, and checking the re- 
ceiving sets. A common examination was given 
to all groups at the end of each month. The av- 
erage grades for all four groups, in the three ex- 
aminations, were 76.80%, 73.43%, and 75.56%, 
respectively. The semester average of all four 
groups was 75.26%. The effect on the achieve- 
ment of each group, as the result of rotating the 
students in and out of the broadcasting room, is 
shown in the following table by the percentage 


deviation from the average grade attained by 
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each group, in each examination, and by the 
net deviation of each group in all three examina- 
tions. 


Third Net 
Period Deviation 


Second 
Period 


— 1.62% 


Groups 


— 96% 
— 3.78% 


Cc Rae = 417% 
D ‘ — 2.18% 


With possibly one exception, there were no 
significant differences in achievement between 
all four groups in all the examinations, but the 
differences between each group were so consist- 
ent as to justify some interesting conclusions: 

Group A. Group A, which took all its: work in the 
broadcasting room during the first petiod, earned 
a minus score in that period and also ih the second 
period when it took all the work ina television 
room. These were the only two periods in which 
any group spent the entire time either in the broad- 
casting room or in a television room. 

Group B. Group B, which was the only other group 
to take all the work in one room or the other, 
earned a plus score in both rooms and a significant 
net score of 6.51% in all three examinations. Tele- 
vision, then, was not a deciding factor in the achieve- 
ment of either group. One group was inferior with 
or without televised instruction, and the other group 
was superior with or without televised instruction. 
Stated another way, instruction by television alone 
was not such a disadvantage as to enable an inferior 
non-televised class to attain the level of a superior 
televised group or prevent a superior group from 
maintaining its superiority under all three conditions. 

Groups C and D. The two groups, C and D, which 
divided their time between the broadcasting room 
and television rooms in each period, were almost as 
consistent. Group C proved to be almost average, 
with a net score of —.96%, while Group D was below 
average in every examination, with a net score of 
—3.78%. After three attempts, neither of these half- 
and-half groups could equal the score of the superior 
group under any of the three conditions in which 
instruction was received. 

I'he second experiment was to measure stu- 
dent attitudes toward televised instruction. This 
study was made by Joseph A. Murnin of the op- 
erational staff. For this purpose the following 
questions were submitted to the students at the 
end of the first month and again at the end of 
the semester: “After having participated in a TV 
I find that I: 


section 
1, ———enjoy it very much 
a —enjoy it somewhat 
3. ———have no particular feelings about it 
4. —dislike it somewhat 
5, ———dislike it intensely.” 
These same questions had been previously sub- 


mitted to students who had taken an entire 
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course by televised instruction alone. The course 
in Business Law, unlike all other experiments, 
was designed to meet some of the students’ ob- 
jections by permitting every student to take half 
the course by televised instruction and half the 
course in the instructor’s lecture room. By em- 
ploying the same questions, the students were 
again required to state whether they liked or 
disliked televised instruction as such, having 
seen any part of it, or more or less of it. ‘True, 
their likes or dislikes could intensify with more 
or less of it, but at no point in the questionnaire 
were the students given an opportunity to ex- 
press any preference for half the course by TV 
as distinguished from an entire course by.. tele- 
vised instruction. The question, on this record, 
still remains unanswered, 

Group A could not answer the questions at 
the end of the first month, since it had not yet 
experienced televised instruction. Groups C and 
D were combined, since they both experienced 
similar conditions. For simplification, the atti- 
tude statements were broken down into three 
main categories: positive, consisting of the first 
two responses; neutral, consisting of the third 
response; and negative, consisting of the last 
two responses. The frequency counts were then 
converted into the following percentages: 


FIRST PERIOD 
Groups: 


B C&D B 


59% 25% 


END OF TERM 
Groups: 
C&D All 
Enjoy it somewhat 
plus very much 36% 
Have no particular 
feelings toward it 
Dislike it somewhat 
plus intensely 


19% y 5% 8% Yo 


44% 36% 67% 56% 


There was an interesting shifting of senti- 
ment during the semester. Group B became 22% 
more favorable, groups C and D became five 
per cent more negative, and the students who 
were neutral tended to shift toward the posi- 
tive or favorable side at the end of the semester. 
Mr. Murnin suggests that the favorable shift by 
Group B may be accounted for in part by the 
mere announcements of its favorable scores dur- 
ing the semester. His final summation, however, 
reads: “It would appear that in general for this 
course the students who held a negative atti- 
tude towards televised instruction at the fourth 
week of the course retained this attitude to the 
end of the course. On the other hand, about 
half of those students who were neutral at the 
mid-semester became favorably disposed to TV 
instruction by the end of the term.” 
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For detailed information on 





contact any of the following 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


@ Technical Instruments, Inc. 
971 Main Street 
Waltham 54, Mass. 
Tel: Twinbrook 3-1400 
TERRITORY: Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Northern New York 


W. A. Brown & Associates, Inc. 
P. O. Box 5007—Geo. Wash. Sub-station 
3610 Mt. Vernon Avenue 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Tel: TEmple 6-1800 
TERRITORY: Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Cearolina, Maryland, Delaware, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia 


M. P. Odell Company 
26614Center Ridge Road 
West Lake, Ohio 
Tel: TRinity 1-8000 
} aaa Eastern Michigan, Western Pennsylvania, 
hio 


Hugh Marsland & Company 
6405 North California Avenue 
Chicago 45, Illinois 

Tel: Ambassador 2-1555 2-1556 
TERRITORY: Western Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky 





J. Y. Sch ker Company 
2011 Cedar Springs 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Tel: Riverside 8-3335 
TERRITORY: Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkansas 


Don H. Burcham Co. 
P. O. Box 4098 
510 N. W. 19th Avenue 
Portland 9, Oregon 
Tel: Capital 7-3830 
TERRITORY: Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho 


Kittleson Company 
416 No. La Brea Avenue 
Los Angeles 36, California 
Tel: Webster 3-7371, 
TERRITORY: California, Nevada, New Mexico, Arizona 


Canadian Westinghouse Company, Ltd. 
P.O. Box 510 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Tel: Jackson 8-3461 
TERRITORY: Canada 


or 
General Precision Laboratory 


Incorporated 


* Main Office 
ncluding New York District Office 
63 Bedford Road 
Pleasantville, New York 
Tel: ROgers 9-5000 


* Mid-Atlantic District Office 
The Benson, Suite 111B 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 

Tel: Turner 4-3476 


* Mid-Western Office 
188 West Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Tel: Dearborn 2-6453 


* Western Office 
21 N. Altadena Drive 
Pasadena, California 
Tel: Sycamore 5-5869 
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GPL TV Projector in use at Elmer L. Meyers High School 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


NOW! big screen 


viewing for school TV 


THIS REMARKABLE NEW GPL TV PROJECTOR IS ALL YOU NEED 


School TV has at last been freed 
from the limitations of TV receivers. 
With the big, bright pictures of this 
amazing new GPL TV Projector 
(actually 4 times as bright as those 
of any other portable TV projector ) 
large groups are no longer a prob- 
lem. As many as 1,000 students can 
view GPL projection TV with ease. 

The TV projector is completely 
self-contained. It picks up any edu- 
cational or commercial channel and 
projects its brilliant pictures on 
screens up to 12 by 16 feet. It is the 
finest TV projector ever made for 





school use. But the cost is surpris- 
ingly low. 

To get more information on the 
uses of this remarkable TV projector 
in your school, or to arrange a dem- 
onstration, write Mr. Norman Wicks, 
Manager, Institutional TV, General 
Precision Laboratory Incorporated, 
62 Bedford Road, Pleasantville, N-Y. 





By adding a GPL ii-TV 
camera to your GPL projector, 
your school can have its own 
closed-circuit TV system — the 

best way to meet the teacher 
shortage, but more important, 
to raise the level of teaching. 
left 
GPL’'s closed-circuit ii-TV system being 
used at Nebraska Psychiatric Institute, Omaha 











The third and fourth experiments were 
scheduled for the second semester. The third 
measured the effects on student achievement by 
dispensing with proctors in the television rooms. 
For this purpose 160 students were assigned to 
the television class and then divided into two 
groups of about 80 each. During the first period, 
Group A attended the broadcasting room and 
Group B a television room. During the second 
period, the two groups exchanged places. The 
use of proctors was dispensed with altogether, 
except during the examinations, and the students 
in the television rooms were free, therefore, to 
cut if they desired to do so. The roll was taken 
each day in the broadcasting room. A common 
examination was given at the end of each 
monthly period. Following are the average grades 
for the entire class and for each group at the 
end of the first two monthly periods: 


Pirst Exam Second Exam 


Average grade for 
entire class 
Average grade for 
broadcasting room 
Average grade for 
television rooms 
Difference in favor of 
broadcasting room 


74.00% 
74.52% 


71.36% 
72.27% 
73.47% 

1.05% 


70.46% 


1.81% 


The only distinguishing feature of this per- 
formance was the fact that the students in the 
broadcasting room made the highest score each 
time. The difference in favor of the broadcasting 
room was too insignificant to be attributed to 
any factor other than voluntary and compulsory 
attendance of the two groups. Even this factor 
could not be considered significant except by 
repetition during the third period with the same 
result. In other words, if the students in the 
broadcasting room always made the highest 
score, some significance could be attached to that 
fact. 

The final project involved the use of “free 
choice” as a measure of students’ attitudes to- 
wards the value of televised instruction. During 
the third and final month, all the students were 
given a choice between attending the broad- 
casting room or a television room. This election 
was made on the first day and could not there- 
after be revoked. Of the total, 54% chose a tele- 
vision room in preference to the broadcasting 
room. This was an almost exact reversal of stu- 
dent sentiment at the end of the first semester, 
and this, too, can only be explained by volun- 
tary as opposed to compulsory attendance. The 
average scores for this period show, for the first 
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time, a substantial difference, and for this rea- 
son the following table sets forth both the av- 
erage and the median scores for the entire class 
and for each group: 
Average Grade Median Grade 
77.61% 77.50% 
Grade for 
broadcasting room 79.82% 77.50% 
Grade for television rooms 75.41% 75.50% 


Difference in favor of 
broadcasting room 4.41% 4.00% 


Grade for entire class 


For the third successive time, the students in 
the broadcasting room made the highest score, 
but on this occasion the difference is significant. 
The average grade was 4.41% higher, and the 
median grade was four per cent higher. More 
significant, with 54% of the students receiving 
instruction in the television rooms, only eight of 
them made an “A” grade of from 90% to 100%, 
while 22 students in the broadcasting room did 
so. Such a marked difference could not be at- 
tributed now to the form of instruction, and the 
only cause apparent was voluntary as opposed to 
compulsory attendance. This factor was not so 
pronounced when students were arbitrarily as- 
signed to the television rooms, but when the 
students themselves were permitted to make the 
choice, it seems apparent that a significant num- 
ber of indifferent scholars chose voluntary at- 
tendance, with the privilege of an unlimited 
number of cuts and with the possible hope of 
retrieving themselves by “cramming” for the ex- 
amination. This, of course, was only an experi- 
ment, but it tended to show that, however econ- 
omy-minded administrative officers may become 
in the utilization of closed-circuit TV as a me- 
dium of instruction, achievement standards are 
apt to suffer-when students are left unattended 
in a television room and with the privilege of 
not attending at all. 

These experiments show that televised in- 
struction in this subject is feasible and, indeed, 
successful under ordinary standards of attend- 
ance competent instruction. Under 
normal standards of attendance, a bare majority 
of students would possibly prefer face-to-face in- 
struction in the same classroom with the in- 
structor. This is entirely understandable, but it 
fails to answer the needs arising from increasing 
student enrollments and acute teacher shortages 
so common throughout the nation. 

Some criticism has been voiced about the be- 
havior of students in the televised receiving 
rooms and, in a few cases, by the instructors 


and with 
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themselves. However, throughout the year, vis- 
iting educators from all parts of the U. S. and 
from many foreign countries, and also visitors 
from the press, were in almost daily attendance 
in both the broadcasting room and television 
rooms. These visitors usually noted that the fre- 
quent questions and problems addressed to the 
students as a group in the broadcasting room, 
and which were intended to be answered by 
acclamation, were verbally answered by the 
students in both the broadcasting room and tele- 
vision rooms. This much was rather eloquently 
described by a staff writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune (May 6, 1956), under the title, 
“A Fruitful Two Years for Professor TV.” 

No attempt was made by the sponsors of these 
experiments to interfere with the teaching or ex- 
amining functions of the instructor. ‘These mat- 
ters were left entirely to his discretion. It is ob- 
vious, of course, that the experiments undertaken 
in these projects, or any comparison between the 
achievements of students in the televised or non- 
televised situations, would have little validity in 
the absence of competent instruction, and pref- 
erably by an instructor genuinely interested in 
ascertaining the effectiveness of television as a 
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medium of formal education. Rather than ig- 
nore this problem as a personal matter, it may 
be excusable, and somewhat illuminating, to 
cite the editorial opinion of the New York 
Herald Tribune in the article cited above: “The 
lecturer, skilled in his subject, and perhaps 
equally important, versed in the art of dramatic 
presentation, gave his all to the performance.” 

Educational television must make available 
superior forms of educational media, enable 
competent teachers to reach a greater number of 
students, and also possibly reduce the unit costs 
of instruction. The first function was not par- 
ticularly involved in these experiments. The 
second would have been applicable had it not 
been neutralized by the usually large enrollment 
in the writer’s courses over the years (between 
17,000 and 18,000 at this institution). One im- 
portant fact, however, did emerge. It was pos- 
sible to reduce a normal teaching schedule from 
12 to nine hours per week and still carry the 
same or an even greater student load with less 
personal fatigue. If student achievements are not 
impaired, this factor may have some bearing in 
the ultimate acceptance or rejection of formal 
educational television by the teaching profession. 


Status of School and Society in 1956-57 


Dore 1956-57, ScHoot AND Society published 26 
issues on various educational themes and questions, 
again with special stress on higher and teacher edu- 
cation. Among the topics were educational criticism, 
curriculum, administration, philosophy, history, tele- 
vision, and racial desegregation. In addition, there 
were reports and articles on education in various 
foreign countries, including Thailand, Iran, and Ni- 
geria, which are usually neglected in the American 
pedagogical literature. The role of the U. S. in inter- 
national cultural and educational relations was also 
treated in a number of contributions. 

The special issue policy, introduced last year, was 
continued. The 37th annual report on college and 
university enrollments by Dr. Raymond Walters has 
been receiving increasing attention in the nation’s 
press and periodicals. Other special issues dealt with 
professional education and education in the Middle 
East. The latter symposium, published Aug. 18, 1956, 

'Based on the report of the secretary. Annual Meeting, 
the Society for the Advancement of Education, April 1, 


1957. 
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proved to be most timely in view of subsequent events. 
The co-operation by the contributors was commend- 
able. 

The first of a series of profiles of educational 
leaders was introduced to add to the journal's in- 
formative content. This type of article offers a criti- 
cal evaluation of a living educator’s thought and 
action. The first personality to be so treated was 
Robert M. Hutchins. 

The new and the old features, the continuing pol- 
icy of publishing controversial content and divergent 
views. and the particular interest in higher, teacher, 
and foreign education help ScHoot Anp Society 
maintain its status as a unique forum of educational 
thought and practice. 

In general, because of the lack of sustained criti- 
cism and because of oral and written words of ap- 
proval, the writer feels that ScHoot ANp Society is 
fulfilling its objectives in a satisfactory manner. There 
are some readers who feel that too much space is 
given to theory and to foreign education. Some are 
still impatient with the practice of publication of 
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conflicting philosophies. Others would like to read 
more of this or that field. 

Naturally, not every member or reader can be fully 
satisfied, and some may never accept the journal. If 
all ScHoot aNnp Society does is to parallel other 
periodicals in education, then it does not appear to 
deserve an independent existence. So far as varied 
content, the editor depends upon what is submitted, 
as well as upon what he commissions. One does not 
always receive what one wishes. 

The new format of ScHOOL AND SocleTy continues 
to elicit complimentary statements. The ingenuity of 
Stanley Lehrer is responsible for the quality of this 
innovation, as well as for the rise in advertising. 
The added revenue has made possible several larger 
issues during the year. 

ScHOOL AND Society has survived a number of 
crises. There is reason to believe that it will remain 
alive and will enhance, as it has been doing for 
more than four decades, the quality of educational 
thinking and action.—W.W.B. 


COST OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 


THE AMOUNT that students spend in attending col- 
lege has doubled since 1939-40, said Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of Education, March 
28, in announcing preliminary findings of an Office 
of Education survey. The expenditure per year for 
a full-time undergraduate attending public college 
this year averages about $1,500. A student in pri- 
vate college pays about $2,000 a year. The average 
expenditure in 1939-40 was $747 for a student in a 
public college and $1,023 for a private college stu- 
dent. Expenditures per student ranged from $200 
to $5,500 per year. For the middle half of the group 
surveyed, the range was from $815 to $1,708. Figures 
include both living costs—clothes, room, board, travel, 
entertainment, etc.—and educational 
costs—tuition, fees, books, and instructional supplies 
and equipment. 

The base year for the survey was 1952-53. Pro- 
jections for 1957 have taken into account the Bur- 
eau of Labor Statistics’ cost-of-living index and also 
the rise in tuition, fees, and other college costs. The 
survey revealed that, at tax-supported institutions 
in 1952-53, living costs represented five-sixths of 
the total, and at private institutions, two-thirds. Aver- 
age tuition and fees at public colleges were about 
$175 and at private institutions about $550 in that 
year. 


recreation or 


Students living with their parents at that time 
spent an average of about $1,000 a year. It cost 
about $350 more for a student to live in some other 
private home or dormitory and another $300 to live 
in a club, fraternity, or sorority. Ten per cent of the 
men students and eight per cent of the women were 
from families with annual incomes of less than $3,000. 
The average family in the lowest income group de- 
voted about one-fifth of its income to its child in 
college. In the higher income groups, the average 
was less than one-tenth. 
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Families supplied 41% of the money for the col- 
lege students; 29% came from students’ own savings; 
and students earned 17% after entering college. 
Other sources were scholarships, five per cent; vet- 
erans’ and vocational rehabilitation programs, five 
per cent; loans, one per cent; and miscellaneous, 
two per cent. 

Two-thirds of the men students worked, earning 
an average of $486 a year. Half of the women 
worked, averaging $265. 

More than 15,000 students from 110 colleges were 
included in the random sample for the survey, which 
was conducted by Ernest V. Hollis, director, College 
and University Administration Branch, U. S. Office 
of Education. 


RISING ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT 


MorE STUDENTS are preparing for engineering ca- 
reers in 1957 than at any time since 1948. Figures 
compiled by the U. S. Office of Education and the 
American Society for Engineering Education show a 
total of nearly 243,000 studying in accredited engi- 
neering colleges in the fall of 1956. This total is 
almost equal to the all-time high of 1947, when the 
colleges were jammed with World War II veterans. 
And today’s trend is still upward. These increasing 
numbers, according to W. L. Everitt, dean, College 
of Engineering, University of Illinois, and president, 
ASEE, emphasize the “overwhelming problem” of 
engineering colleges: a shortage of qualified teachers 
to meet predicted needs. 

Graduate studies in engineering also show a rapid 
gain, though the numbers involved are still small. 
This year’s 22,240 master’s degree students is 20.8% 
more than the number last year, the largest increase 
reported in any category in this year’s survey. About 
3,400 students are working toward doctor’s degrees 
in engineering this year (up 7.6%). 

Engineers graduating with bachelor’s degrees dur- 
ing 1955-56 totaled 23,547, compared with 20,200 in 
the previous year. In 1949-50, when the peak of 
World War II veterans were finishing their college 
careers, 43,160 engineers were graduated. .But the 
numbers declined rapidly after that, and especially 
since the Korean War the nation has been feeling an 
increasing pinch in the supply of competent talent. 

Mechanical engineering is the most popular field 
among engineering graduates of the last eight years, 
followed closely by electrical engineering and then 
by civil, chemical, and industrial engineering, in that 
order. But electrical engineering is today’s most pop- 
ular field, and 20% of this year’s undergraduates 
expect to take electrical engineering degrees. Nearly 
17% are in mechanical engineering, and civil, chemi- 
cal, and aeronautical engineering (rising rapidly in 
popularity, too) follow in that order. Electrical and 
aeronautical engineering are growing fastest as col- 
lege students’ choices. 

The same five fields figure in master’s degree stu- 
dents’ choices. with electrical engineering leading and 
mechanical, chemical, and civil following closely. The 
highest number of doctor’s degrees awarded during 
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the past eight years has been almost consistently in 
chemical engineering, with electrical engineering sec- 
ond, mechanical third, metallurgical fourth, and civil 
engineering fifth. 

The full report on 1956-57 enrollments is pub- 
lished in the March, 1957, number of the Journal of 
Engineering Education, official ASEE monthly. 


PROTECTING THE NONCONFORMISTS 


“A PLATFORM Of legislative principles to protect the 
interests of nonconformists and of those not affiliated 
with established churches” was announced April 11, 
1957, by Dr. Hermann J. Muller, president, American 
Humanist Association. The platform was prepared 
by the association’s Committee on Church and State, 
of which George E. Axtelle, professor of education at 
New York University, is chairman. 

The “platform for nonconformists” contains nine 
planks, of which the most important were summarized 
as follows: 


1. No public money for sectarian schools. 

2. No compulsory religious questions in the 1960 census. 

3. Equal treatment for non-theistic and orthodox con- 
scientious objectors to military service. 

4. Admission of immigrants without any preference for 
clergymen or members of religious orders. 

5. Abolition of tax exemption for the unrelated busi- 
ness income of sectarian organizations. 

6. No special economic benefits for sectarian institutions 
in connection with public land development. 

7. Churches which are made into national shrines at 
public expense should not be permitted thereafter to 
operate as sectarian enterprises. om 

The association’s platform for nonconformists was 
based on a general resolution adopted at its last 
annual meeting, which included the following state- 
ments: 

Subsidy of Church-Owned and Controlled Religious In- 
stitutions: We oppose conferring economic benefits upon 
any religiously controlled institution in connection with 
public land development. By religious institution we mean 
one organized for religious purposes or whose ultimate 
control is vested in religious authorities. 

Public Aid to Sectarian Schools: We oppose public aid 
to non-public, denominational schools and endorse the 
general principle of “no public revenue for sectarian 
schools,” whether through State or Federal aid to sec- 
tarian elementary schools or to manifestly church-con- 
trolled colleges. 


‘| HIGHER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 


In view of its population and economic resources, 
Michigan is not doing as well as might be expected 
in providing for development of higher education 
in the state, according to John D. Russell, director 
of the Legislative Study Commission on Higher 
Education. Dr. Russell told the ninth annual Con- 
ference for School Board Members and School Offi- 
cials at the University of Michigan, March 26, that 
enrollment in Michigan colleges and _ universities 
probably would double in the next 15 years, reach- 
ing a level between 250,000 and 300,000 students. 
He suggested an increase in the growing number, 
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size, and quality of junior colleges as one means of 
meeting the demand for higher education. 

Russell described the physical plants of the state's 
community colleges as “generally inadequate,” and, 
he stated, ““These colleges spend about $450 a year 
per student on the average for education and gen- 
eral purposes. This is probably not enough.” 

Specifically, he proposed: 

1. The state 
trolled institutions 
Association. 

2. Community colleges should strengthen their pro- 
grams in occupational fields. 

3. Community college laws should be amended to al- 
low formation of community college districts encom- 
passing two or more adjoining school districts. 


should work 
accredited by the 


to get all publicly con- 
North Central 


4. Community colleges should be allowed to build 
dormitories on a self-financing basis. 

5. Supervision, direction, and co-ordination of com- 
munity colleges should be strengthened by appointment 
of a full-time director in the Department of Public 
Instruction, a citizens advisory committee, and a com- 


munity college co-ordination council. 


About 40% of community college support should 
come from state taxes, about 40% from local taxes, 
and 20% from tuition and fees. At present, students 
pay about 40% of their cost at community colleges, 
the state 25%, local taxes 20%, and “other sources” 
15%. “The community college should be the first 
type of higher education institution established in 
a community,” said Dr. Russell. “If a degree-grant- 
ing college proves needed later, it should be estab- 
lished as a separate institution, and the community 
college retained without metamorphosis into a 
degree-granting status.” 

So far as privately controlled institutions are con- 
cerned, Russell recommended that additional funds 
be provided the State Board of Education to see that 
standards are met. In addition, he said, the statute 
controlling incorporation of higher education institu- 
tions might well be strengthened by stating that the 
usual academic degrees could be granted only by 
institutions incorporated under its provisions. 

Other recommendations were that a uniform pat- 
tern of enrollment reports for colleges be developed; 
that further study be given the “confused pattern” 
of governing boards for publicly controlled institu- 
tions; and that, in the event of a revision of the state 
constitution, thoughts be given to the removal of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction as a voting 
member of any board that controls higher education 
and that non-voting members on all institutional 
boards be eliminated. 


N. Y. U.’S NEW LIBERAL 
ARTS PROGRAM 


A NEW PROGRAM Of co-ordinated liberal studies, 
to go into effect in Sept., has been adopted by New 
York University’s Washington Square College of Arts 
and Science. Concerned with the basic required 
courses of the freshman and sophomore years rather 
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than with major or minor fields of specialization, 
the program is the result of some five years of experi- 
mentation with the undergraduate curriculum. 
Replacing the old required-elective program, the 
new plan requires co-ordinated courses within each 
of three major divisions (humanities, natural sciences, 
and social sciences) for all students in their first two 
years. The humanities sequence consists of courses 
in English fundamentals, the history of Western 
civilization, literary heritage, classical civilization, 
and the principles of effective thinking, plus an intro- 
duction to either music or fine arts; the natural 
science sequence, mathematics, physical science, and 
either biology, chemistry, physics, or geology; and 
the social science sequence, sociology, economics, 
government, and psychology. In addition, all stu- 
dents must take either one or two years of a foreign 
language, and all pre-dental and pre-medical stu- 
dents must take extra courses in the natural sciences. 
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(Continued from page 210) 
ence, social science, art and literature, philosophy 
and religion. 

Junior Year in New York, a new plan through 
which college students across the country can take 
advantage for one year of the educational opportuni- 
ties in the N. Y. metropolitan area “urban labora- 
tory,” will begin in Sept. at New York University. 
The program will consist of a combination of regular 
courses and supervised off-campus study experiences 
in each student’s field of interest. The university 
will provide easy access to the city’s educational 
opportunities in the arts, international affairs, so- 
cial service, business, communications, and other 
fields . . . A Center for International Affairs will 
be established by Harvard University next fall to 
provide research and teaching on basic factors in 
international relations with a special focus on 
American foreign affairs. Robert R. Bowie, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Policy Planning, will be direc- 
tor of the new center which will give advanced 
training for men planning careers concerned with 
foreign affairs. 

A National Program in the Use of TV in Public 
Schools has been established by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education to “try to find out 
whether the experience in a few communities [pro- 
viding regular classroom instruction over TV] can 
be applied to most of our American schools,” an- 
nounced Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of the fund 
... A $350,000 grant from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation will enable the Michigan State University Col- 
lege of Science and Arts, through its continuing edu- 
cation program, to foster an expanded interest in 
liberal arts education among adults of the state... 
Ohio State University has established a university- 
wide research group for community and regional 
planning and development. The new group will assist 
urban, suburban, and rural areas of the state in 
social and economic development . . . The School of 
Music, West Virginia University, has reduced fees to 
make a music education more readily available to 
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the state’s students who desire to enter this profes- 
sional field and thus help to meet the demand for 
qualified music teachers in the public schools. 

Oxford University (England) and Northwestern 
University will co-operate in an American history 
fellowsh'p program for Oxford graduates. The 
George W. Ochs-Oakes Senior Scholarship permits 
Queens College, Oxford, to establish a program in- 
volving one year of graduate study at Oxford and 
a second year at Northwestern. The scholarship, 
which begins in the academic year 1957-58, is de- 
signed to encourage increased study of American 
history by English scholars regardless of their pre- 
vious course of study or their intended career. . 
The effective use of part-time teachers will be 
studied by the University of Bridgeport (Conn.)... 
The Fund for Adult Education is offering for 1958-59 
approximately 30 grants to individuals for prac- 
tical experience, university study, or combinations 
of the two, in liberal adult education. The objective 
is the improvement and advancement of leadership 
in liberal education for adults. Address inquiries to: 
Leadership Training Awards, Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, 320 Westchester Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
Applications must be received no later than Oct. 31, 
1957. 

COMING EVENTS ... 

Institute on College Administration for presidents 
deans, and other administrative officers, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 15-19 . . . Conference 
on problems of the superintendency, Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center, University of Chicago, July 24- 
26. . . Workshop on Evaluation of Library Mater- 
ials for Children, University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School, July 31-Aug. 2. 


NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS ... 


S. Walter Martin, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Georgia, appointed president, 
Emory University (Ga.), effective in Sept., succeed- 
ing Goodrich C. White who will serve as chancellor 
of Emory ... Howard W. Johnston, program officer, 
Governmental Affairs Institute (Washington, D. C.), 
named president, Anatolia College, an American- 
sponsored school in Salonika, Greece. Chartered by 
Massachusetts in 1894, the college moved from Tur- 
key to its present location in 1924 and now has an 
enrollment of 600 boys and girls from 12-19 years 
of age. The curriculum includes courses in English 
and Greek and emphasizes liberal arts as well as 
ecience and practical training subjects ... Gordon 
N. Ray, head, department of English, appointed vice- 
president and provost, University of Illinois, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, when the present provost, Henning 
Larsen, retires .. . Arthur H. Larsen, dean, Illinois 
State Normal University, named vice-president. Pro- 
motions, effective July 1, include: to professorships, 
Victor E. Gimmestad and Milford C. Jochums (Eng- 
lish), Cecilia Lauby and John L. Reusser (education), 
T. E. Rine (mathematics), and Lucy L. Tasher 
(social science); to associate professorships, Cecilia 
Peikert (education) and Vernon C. Pohlmann (social 
science); and to assistant professorships, Louise 
Farmer, Orrin Mizer, and Bette Soldwedel (educa- 
tion), Vivian Tasker (special education), Samuel 
Hutter (psychology), Ila Karr (library science), and 
Hattie Lundgren (home economics). 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE INSURANCE, colleges can help 
free their staff members from concern over the 
financial problems of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. 


TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the 
Group basis and can be added to a “‘base plan” 
such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 


Colleges, universities, independent schools, 
and certain foundations and other nonprofit 
educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retire- 


ment or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, 
complete and return: 


ii isin auibciliigessdannticnnabien (TIAA) 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE 120: 
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Harvey D. Willson, treasurer and business mana- 
ger, University of Denver (Colo.), appointed vice- 
chancellor for business and financial affairs .. . 
James E. Russell, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will be- 
come secretary, Educational Policies Commission, ef- 
fective July 1... Frederick H. Burkhardt, presi- 
dent, Bennington (Vt.) College, and Robert G. 
Hoopes of the Stanford (Calif.) University depart- 
ment of English, appointed president and vice-pres- 
ident respectively, American Council of Learned So- 
cieties .. . Frank H. Bowles, director, College En- 
trance Examination Board, named president .. . 
William E. Vickery, education director for the 
Greater New York area, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, is now national director of the 
conference’s Commission on Educational Organiza- 
tions . . . Elwood C. Kastner, Henry F. Rossi, and 
Thomas P. Robinson appointed dean of registration 
and financial aid, registrar, and director of admis- 
sions, respectively, New York University. 

Everett Walters and Frank M. Fletcher named 
dean, Graduate School, and director of orientation 
programs, respectively, Ohio State University ... 
J. Stuart Johnson, head, School of Electrical Engi- 
neering, Purdue University, appointed dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Wayne State University (De- 
troit) . . . Benjamin D. Van Evera, co-ordinator of 
scientific activities, the George Washington Uni- 
versity (Washington, D. C.), named dean for spon- 
sored research .. . I. W. Cole, director, School of 
Journalism, Pennsylvania State University, will as- 
sume duties in Sept. as dean, Medill School of Jour- 
nalism, Northwestern University (Evanston, Ill.). 
Promoted to professorships: George A. Beauchamp 
(education), Harper W. Boyd (marketing), and Glen 
E. Mills (public speaking) . . . Paul M. Heberling, 
director of treatment, State Penitentiary, Rockview, 
Pa., appointed dean of men and director of place- 
ment, Juniata College (Huntingdon, Pa.) ... Thomas 
K. Worcester, director of publicity, Pueblo (Colo.) 
Junior College, named director of public information, 
Colorado College (Colorado Springs). 

Thomas W. Gerrity, principal, Schools of Business, 
International Correspondence Schools (Scranton, 
Pa.), appointed director of the business schools .. . 
Harriet Nordholm of Boston University is now as- 
sociate professor of elementary education and music 
education, University of Miami (Coral Gables, Fla.) 

. Irvin Stewart will resign, June 30, as president, 
West Virginia University, to assume full-time duties 
as professor of political science at the university. 
RETIREMENTS . 

Harold W. Dodds, who is retiring this month as 
president, Princeton University, will direct a study 
of the position of the college and university presi- 
dency, effective in Jan... . Roswell G. Ham, Helen 
Patch, and Mary C,. Stephenson will retire this 
month as president, professor of French, and asso- 
ciate professor of psychology and education, respec- 
tively, Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, 
Mass.). 

RECENT DEATHS... 

P. Raymond Nielson, 55, acting dean, Creighton 
University Graduate School (Omaha, Neb.), and 
head of its department of history, May 27... Wal- 
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ter W. Schmauch, 75, former dean, Chicago Law 
School, May 29... John A. Burrell, 67, professor 
of English, Columbia University, June 1. 


The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


1956 Directory of Counseling Agencies. Pp. 56. American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, Washington 5, 
D. C. $1.00. 

XIXth International Conference on Public Education, pp. 
158, 5 fr; School Inspection, pp. 371, 10 fr. (Unesco); 
Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools, pp. 249, 
8 fr. (Unesco). International Bureau of Education, 
Geneva. 

NOERDLINGER, HENRY S. Moses and Egypt: The Docu- 
mentation to the Motion Picture “The Ten Command- 
ments.” Pp. 202. University of Southern California Press, 
Los Angeles. 

NORRIS, LOUIS W. The Good New Days. Pp. 132. Book- 
man Associates, New York 3. $3.00. 

Planning Facilities for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Revised edition. Pp. 154. Athletic Institute, 
Inc., 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. $2.50. 

POCHMANN, HENRY A. German Culture in America: 
Philosophical and Literary Influences, 1600-1900. Pp. 
865. University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 5. 1957. 
$7.50. 

Sarah Lawrence Studies, 1957: A Selection of Studies by 
Undergraduates. Vol. 8. Pp. 104. Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, Bronxville, N. Y. 

School Construction, 1955-1956. Pp. 154. Councils and 
Education Press Ltd., 10 Queen Anne St., London, 
W.. 1. 15s. 

SOROKIN, PITIRIM A. The American Sex Revolution. 
Pp. 186. Porter Sargent, Boston 8, Mass. 1957. $3.50 
(cloth) , $2.00 (paper). 

STODDARD, ALEXANDER J. Schools for Tomorrow: 
An Educator’s, Blueprint. Pp. 61. Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, New York 21. 1957. 

STOVALL, FLOYD. Eight American Authors: A Review 
of Research and Criticism. Pp. 418. Modern Language 
Association of America, New York 3. $3.75. 

A Study of the Need for Additional Centers of Public 
Higher Education in California. Pp. 172. California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 1957. 

TEN HOOR, MARTEN. Certainties and Uncertainties 
in Education. Bode Memorial Lectures. Pp. 56. Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10. $1.00. 

THOMPSON, HELEN M. Swierl: A Plan for Better Read- 
ing. Pp. 163. Vantage Press, New York 1. 1957. $3.50. 
VINTON, IRIS (editor). Junior Book Awards, 1956. Pp. 

144. Boys’ Clubs of America, New York 16. 1957. 





Coming in September . . 


LEADERSHIP IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


AMERICAN STUDIES | ABROAD 
THE N.E. A." s UNITY PROGRAM 


A NEW TRAIL IN METHODIST 
HIGHER EDUCATION 





PARENTAL INTERFERENCE IN SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL and SOCIETY 


School and Society 











OUTSTAN DING 
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“. .. the most comprehensive accumulation of educational television history, 
present status, and production technique . . . all in all, it is a superb job.” 
—Donald P. Ely, Director, Audio-Visual Education 
New Paltz, N. Y., State Teachers College 


TELEVISION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND COMMUNITY 


By JENNIE WAUGH CALLAHAN, Hunter College. 339 pages, $5.25 


Here is the first book in the field to deal exclusively with educational television and to 
picture at work the people who are fashioning TV-techniques that can teach as well as 
entertain. A dozen useful production scripts, widely varied in content and form, add to 
the practical value of the book. Ideal for public schools, striving to improve their program 
planning for pupil teacher telecasts, and for colleges, introducing courses to prepare 
students for educational TV. 


“. . . the best book of its kind that | have seen.” 
—Earl G. Hoover, Director of Drama, Kansas State College 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By MARDEL OGILVIE, Queens College, N. Y. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
320 pages, $4.50 

This general method book suggests ways to promote effective oral communication in the 
elementary school classroom, emphasizes the relationships between speech activities and 
the language arts program, and indicates the part the teacher can play in improving the 
speaking habits of the child. Bibliographies of contemporary children’s literature which 
may be used in developing the various speech activities, are included. 


. one of the best general treatments of broadcasting in the field.” 


—Professor Earl Wynn, University of North Carolina 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING: The Fundamentals of Radio 
and Television 


By WALDO ABBOTT, University of Michigan, and RICHARD L. RIDER, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Fourth Edition. 542 pages, $8.75 (Text edition available) 


> 


This new edition of a popular speech and communications text is essentially a “How’ 
book on the fundamentals of radio and television. Written in a simple English style, it 
contains only enough technical information for an understanding of the medium and the 
equipment. Substantial additions on TV and new emphasis on tape recording and High 
Fidelity have been included in the new edition. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW -HixL«& Boox-zk COoOMPanwwzw 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS’ AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY, 1954-55 
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[777] $2000-2499 
F252] 2500-2999 
Ya 3000-3499 
See 3500-3999 
Higa] ©4000-4499 
MM 4500-4999 
Source: National Education Association, Research Division, “Advance Estimates 


of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954—55.” Wash- 
ington, D.C.: The Association, November 1954, Table 6, p. 16. 











Professional Problems of Teachers 


by the late Albert J. Huggett, Associate Professor of Education, Michigan State 
University, and T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National Education Association. 

“, .. Throughout emphasis is on the qualified teacher. There is an excellent 
selection of material for every prospective member of the profession to study 
and understand.”—from Education 


“No teacher preparation program would be complete without the informative 
material found in this text which presents a thorough discussion of the per- 
tinent problems in the professional career of every teacher from pre-service 
to retirement.”—from Chicago Schools Journal 


“ 


. It should be stated emphatically that thoroughly indexed, this book 
places at the finger tips of anyone interested the latest research which has been 
done on most of the professional problems related to teaching. As such it is 
a valuable acquisition to the personal library of all educators, especially those 
engaged in the training of teachers.”—from Catholic Education Re 


“ 


. of vital significance to all in the teaching profession . . . Urgently 
recommended—Huggett and Stinnett’s sections on rating of teachers, professional 
working conditions, protecting and disciplining members of the profession, 
the professional standards movement . . . scholarly, well-leavened with docu- 
mentation and research studies, readable.” 

—from The Minnesota Journal of Education 
1956, 468 pages, $5.25 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





